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INTRODUCTION. 



LajTuen in science who wish to follow the trend of modem 
discovery are limited for the most part to one of two things: 
Either they must read the pseudo-science of the magazines, 
which is arranged chiefly for dramatic effect rather than 
for accurate exposition, or they must turn to specialized 
and technical works written by the discoverers themselves 
for their fellow-workers — books in which technical training 
is taken tor granted, and the lay reader, however cultured 
and thoughtful he may be, becomes utterly and hopelessly 
lost. 

The world is thus divided between men who know and 
cannot tell, and men who tell and cannot know. The great 
expositors are dead, Huxley and Tyndall and all the others; 
and the great expositor of the future, the interpreter of 
knowledge to the people, has still to be born. The writer 
of this book, himself, falls under the burden of these difficult 
conditions. He dares venture the undertaking only be- 
cause of the need of some interpretation of this new and 
interesting knowledge and because of his own sincerity. 
He expects nothing from the reader but a high school 
education and a love of contemporary natural knowledge. 
This love of contemporary natural knowledge is legitimate. 
There is something peculiarly attractive about this border- 
line between science and ignorance. It is the fighting- 
line — and it is so pre-eminently human and natural to love 
the spectacle of struggle. It is the spectacle of a con- 
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ISTRODrCTION. XVU 

matter of this book. Wlit-rc boforo thfrn wns solid, wallt- 
able groiintl to the older sci-ncc, now there is nothing but 
shifting siiiul. The lust pcniury begun with Iho utom, and 
the result in the inipifincnts of riviliKutiun iia wd have them. 
This CGiitury Ix'gins with (li> iitom within the atom, and, if 
one may judge, the eivihKnfion uf the coming years will be 
rapidly nin'thfieil and even ti ally transformed into phases of 
whieh, now, we have but tlie barest glimpse. 

Sinco it has been the cardinal desire of the writer to make 
this book a logical sequence and, to some extent, a synthesis 
of this new knowhilge, lie has dwmed it atlvisable to begin 
with definitions whieh fornuilate the fundamental eoncep- 
tions of the oilier .-icienee and to build the book up to the 
definitions, re-detineil, whieh .sum up the advance. Only in 
this way can the general reader obtain a reasonably com- 
prehensive grasp of tlie .subject-matter and only in this 
way, also, can the writer force upon him an intellectual 
conviction of its validity. 

Since there apijears to be no tcxt-lxiok which even at- 
tempts to cover this ficM of knowleilge it is hoped that 
this simple gathering tog?ther of iu most (significant facts 
unti theories may prove useful and helpful Ni the teacher 
and the student. 

The progn-a-sive teacher, particularly in the high school 
or smaller college, find.« it, oflen, exceedingly difficult to 
gain access to the original sources of knowledge. 

The student, whether he is now in school or college or 
whether he has passe<l therefrom into his life-work of me- 
chanical or professional activity, generally has not time for 
and lioes not desiie such <iriginal sources, though he may 
have an eager wish to keep alireast of the marcli of knowl- 
edge. 

Teachers and advanced .'-tudents of brancJies of knowl- 
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edge widely divergent from physical science often wish to 
correlate their knowledge with its latest thought. To them 
as well as to general readers it is hoped that the simple ex- 
position and summary offered in this book may prove con- 
venient; acceptable and useful. 

R. K. D. 
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CURRENT CONCEPTIONS. 



*^ NoiVy ivlieiher the main outlines of the world-picture which 
I have jiist imperfectly jireserited to you be destined to survive, 
or whether in their turn they are to be obliterated by some new 
draiving on the scientific palimpsest^ all unity I think, admit 
that so bold an attempt to unify physical nature excites feelings 
of the most acute intellectual gratification. The satisfaction 
it gives is almost aesthetic in its intensity and quality. We 
feel the same sort of pleasurable shock as when from the crest 
of some melancholy pass we first see far below us the mdden 
glories of plain, river, and mountain.^^ 

"Reflections Suggested by the New Theory of Matter." Inaugural 
Address by the Hight Hon. A. J. Balfour, President of the British 
Association. August, 19(4. 
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PAHT I 
CURRENT CONCEPTIONS. 



The Three Entities. 

When a man begins to think, seriously, of the world, or 
worlds, around about him, he is at first dazed by the seeming 
complexity of it all. Thousands of phenomena confront 
him, inextricably tangled, and there seems to be no simple 
way of co-ordinating them. That the universe must be 
harmonious, is a fundamental demand of our human nature. 
Nor is this faith misplaced. Just so soon as we actually 
begin to sort things out, matters proceed with gratifying 
smoothness and it soon becomes apparent that one may 
place all he knows of this universe of space and time into 
just exactly three compartments. These compartments we 
shall label: 

1. MATTER. 

2. ETHER. 

3. ENERGY. 

These are tliree physical entities, outside of which, so 

(1) 



THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. 

far as we understand the physical universe, there is noth- 
in^j, and into which the universal content of the mind of 
man, so far as il concerns things outside itself, may be stowed 
away. For the sake of our atom, we must define these three 
entities, and, until the progre^ of our book warrants it, 
we must define them by means of the current conceptions. 



^V"hat matter is, in itself and by itself, is quite hopeless 
of answer and concerns only metaphysicians. The "Ding 
an sich" is forever outside the province of science. If all 
men stopped to quarrel over the inner inwardness of things, 
prepress, of course, would cease. Science is naive; she 
takes things as they come, and rests content with some 
such practical definition as will serve to differentiate matter 
from all other foniis of non-matter. This may be done, 
strictly provisionally in this place, by defining matter as 
that which occupies space and possesses weight. Using 
these two properties it is readily possible to sift out matter 
from all the heterogeneous phenomena that present them- 
selves to the sejises, and that, in this place, is what we want. 
Thus, wood, water, copper, oil and air are forms of matter 
for they evidently possess weight and fill space. But light, 
heat, electricity and magnetism we cannot consider to fill 
80 many quarts or weigh so many pounds. They aic, tliere- 
fore, forms of non-matter. In like manner, things such 
as grace, mercy, justice and truth, while tiiey are existing 
entities as much as matter, are imqupstionably non-matter. 

We have, consequently, in this definition, a ready touch- 
stone for distinguisliing matter from non-matter. 

Now, governing matter in all its varied forms, there is 
one great fundamental law which up to this time has been 
ironclad in its character. 
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THE THREE ENTITIES. 

This law, known as the Uw of the conservation of mass, 
states that no particle of matter, however small, maylae 
created or destroyed. All the king's horses and all the 
king's men cannot destroy a pin's head. We may smash 
that pin's head, dissolve it in acid, burn it in the electric 
furnace, employ, in a word, every annihilating agency, and 
yet that pin's head persists in being. Again, it is as un- 
creatable !is it is indestructible. In other words, we cannot 
create something out of nothing. The materia! must be 
furnished for every existent article. The sum of matter 
in the universe is x pounds, — and, while it may be caiTie<l 
through a myriad forms, when all is said anil done, it is 
just — X pounds. 

In tiie foregoing statements we have used the conceptions 
of the older science, and, indeed, the current conceptions; 
but to say that throughout all time we never should be 
able to destroy or create matter, or to say, indeed, that 
matter is not, to some extent, being created and destroyed 
to-day, would be to run the risk of profound error. All we 
can say, to-day, is that toe cannot do it. If creation or 
annihilation is actually going on, we are mere spectators and 
stand in no causal relation. That this well may be, and 
probably is, it must be the duty of our book lo disclo,5e in 
certain succeeding pages. 



Any (li.-iCussion of ether leads out upon tlin higliroad to 
incredulity. A thing must be defined by its properties 
and the properties of the ether are for the most part nega- 
tive; so negative, indeed, are they, that when one says 
boldly that we cannot see ether, hear it, taste it, smell it, ex- 
haust it, weigh it, or measure it, one feels timid that sane- 
tninded people will meet these negative qualities of our 
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ether by a decided negation of belief in its existence. But 
the fact of the matter is that if this thing "ether" is not 
visible to the eye of sense it is visible to the eye of the mind, 
which is much less liable to err. To demonstrate this, 
place a little instrument known as the radiometer up in the 
sunlight. This instrument consists of a 
glass bulb containing a partial vacuum in 
which hangs poised a tiny mill wheel of 
aluminum. On the impact of the sunlight 
the wheel at once begins to revolve, and 
soon attains a velocity so great that the 
eye is unable to di.s(inguish the separate 
vanes. Now the eye of the mind is applied ; 
Something, therefore, flies 93,000,000 of 
miles from the sun and causes that wheel 
to revolve, and that something must be 
the radiations of light and heat. With re- 
gard to the nature of these radiations we 
are positively shut up to one of two ex- 
planations. 

The light and heat proceeding from the sun consist 
either of particles or of waves. There is no other explana- 
tion conceivable. 

The first assumption, that they conast of particles, is 
known as the "corpuscular theory," and was killed out- 
right and buried years ago after a battle royal. The second 
assumption, that of waves, known as the undulatory theory, 
meets with univei'sal acceptance. It is the only complete 
explanation of all the known facts. The radiations from 
the sun, therefore, that moved our mill wheel consist of 
waves; and now comes the inevitable back-thrust of the 
mind, waves of whatT 
Once convinced that light consists of waves, the mind 
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insists that tliese waves shall inhere in something, The 
ocean waves are made of water, — sound waves of air, — 
light waves of, we must say, — somelhintj. This somelhing 
cannol be air or water or any form of matter as we know it, 
for throughout that great reach of 93,000,000 of miles be- 
tween the sun and us there exists but empty space. Filled 
this empty space is, however, and to the brim. There is no 
such thing as emptiness. From comer lo comer of the 
universe, wherever a star shines or light darts, there broods 
this vast circumambient medium — the ether. Not only 
through interstellar spaces, but through the world also, in 
all its manifold complexity, Ihrough our own boilies; all tie 
not only encompassed by it but soaking in it as a sponge 
lies soaked in water. How much we ourselves are matter 
and how much ether is, in these days, a very moot question. 



Just as there is no such thing as emptiness, so there is 
no such thing as rest. It is doubtful that there is such a 
thing as rest even in a relative sense. The very particles 
that con.stitute the materials of our so-solid-seeming earth, 
that seem so fixed and at rest relatively to one another are 
in a state of perpetual unremitting quiver — what we call 
temperature — and that quivering, had we eyes but big 
enough to see it, is very far, indeed, removed from rest. 
Now, this motion is continually changing, from one velocity 
to another, and the same kind of rea.soning that led us to 
believe in the etiier leads us to believe that a body can go 
faster or slower only because of some cause. This cause, 
or this power to change the stale of motion of a body, is 
energy. 

Just as matter may exist in so many different forms, so 
may energj-, a list of the forms of which we append; 
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1. KINETIC F-JERGY- 

2. GRAVITATION ENERGY. 

3. HEAT. 

4. ENERGY OF ELASTICITY. 

5. COHESION ENERGY. 



6. CHEMICAL ENERGY. 

7. ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 

8. MAGNETIC ENERGY. 

9. RADIANT ENERGY. 



This list comprises *' forms" of energy and not ^'differ- 
ent energies/' for the reason that they are one and all inter- 
convertible. Energy is protean in its nature for it may be 
converted, directly or indirectly, into any other form. They 
are, therefore, different phases of one thing, not different 
things. For example, the energy of the burning coal is 
converted consecutively into heat, into mechanical energy, 
into electrical energy, and, finally, in some far away street, 
into the radiant energy of the arc lamp. It is possible, 
even, that those very '^forms'' may not be distinct from 
one another, actually, but are simply so many different 
varieties of motion. 

However that may be, energy is not only transformable 
but transferal)le. In a word, we may transfer energy from 
one l)ody to another indefinitely. We may load the energy 
from a wat(M'fall into a dynamo and from the dynamo into a 
Hewing machine. Matter is but a stepping-stone to energy, 
here and away, through one form to another and from one 
body to another, infinitely restless, constant only to one 
thing, -its total (luantity. However much energy may be 
tnuirtforuied or transfernvl, when any quantity of one form 
disappears, a preeisi^ly (Mjual quantity simultaneously ap- 
pears in somi^ other form or forms. Just as with matter, 
you caiuiot create or destroy any (juantity of energy how- 
ever small, and since (»iuTgy is the great worker of the 
universe you cannot get something for nothing. No ma- 
chhie can nmke energy, and it is curious that this fact is 
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SO little umlerstnod of men, tluU, according to niinour, the 
Patent Office finds it necessary to employ a s])eeial clerk 
to deal with jKTHons who believe in perjjetual motion. It 
will readily be seen, then, that since energy may be trans- 
formed from one form into another, since it may equally 
well be transferred from one body to another, and since, 
moreover, it cannot be created or destroyed, we have pre- 
cisely the same grounds for believing in its existence as an 
actual entity as we had for believing in tlie existence of 
matter. It is proper for us to hold as reasonable the view 
that energy is an existing "thing." Concerning the dictum 
of current science, that it is impossible to create or destroy 
it, we ought to make the same provision &a we did with 
matter, that while it may not be forever and forever in- 
destructible and uncreatable, and while it may be even now 
sulTering annihilation, we have no control over it. The 
doctrine of the conservation of energy is receiving some 
hard knocks nowadays, and whether or not it is weaken- 
ing will be for the future to determine. 

We have, thus, reduced the universe (o three terms: 
matter — ether — energy, and we ought now to consider 
whether this triune conception may not be capable of a 
deeper synthesis. We liave all, I imagine, a deep-seatetl 
conviction of the essential "oneness" of the universe, and 
to justify it, we must assume, either that these three things 
are after all but "forms" or phases of an underlying and 
unknowable reality, or that, separate and distinct as they 
appear, they are themselves One, in some mysterious way 
altogether beyond the power of human reason to gra«p. 
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COMPOITNDS AND ELEMENTS: MOLEOULES AND AtoMS. 



f matter, 



of the different 
reaches an as- 



I 



The number of the 
weigh able, space-filUi 
tonishing total. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand would, probably, be a 
modest etitimate of the number of things having properties 
that sharply demarcate theni from every other individual 
thing. It is a simple fact that if one were to attempt to 
read all the accounts of the different forms of matter daily 
discovered, as they appear in the journals of science, one 
would certainly hopelessly fail, reading twenty-four hours 
in the day. These substances are known as the "com- 
pounds"' of matter. 

Compounds, however, while they are individual in their 
properties are not simple in their composition. Common 
salt may be broken down into a metal that floats on water, 
called sodium and a greenish-yellow gas called chlorine; 
prussic acid may be decomposed into two gases called hy- 
drogen and nitrogen and into a solid called carbon. In fact, 
every one of this vast number of heterogeneous substances 
may be broken down successively into simpler bodies that 
weigh less than the substances from which they are ab- 
stracted; and these simpler bodies, some seventy in all, 
constitute the chemist's so-called "elements" of matter. 
These elements, in their properties, have no relation to tlie 
substances which, when united together in various ways, 
they comprise. Some of them, such as iron, sulphur or 
phoaphoru.s, may exist free or combined, as the case may 
(8) 
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be, others, such as calcium, cresium or fluorine, are always 
combineti and you never see them as such. They may be 
common as dirt or a thousand times rarer than gold. The 
important point is that, united together by a force called 
chemical affinity, in various ways and in different quan- 
tities, these same s€?venty things constitute all that is. 
But these things are found all over. If the world is made 
of "mud," 30 are the sun and stars. They consist of the 
same thing. Iron and hytlrogen are found in the sun, 
together with many an other element ; calcium and maa- ' 
ganese in the great star Sirius; carbon, the so-called "ele- 
ment of life" in all the stars alike. The chemistry of all 
parts of space is the same. 

A Compound is thus a substance that may be decomposed 
or separated into other substances. 

An Element is a substance that ha.s, so far, resisted all 
attempts to decompose it. 

MOLECULES AND ATOMS, 

A substance is either infinitely divisible, or it is not. 
There is no mediate possibility. According to the old 
scholastic conception, you could, at first practically, and 
then mentally, go on dividing any specific object into parts 
smaller and smaller forever and forever and forever. In 
other words, you could never have a thing so small but that 
it had two halves. Now we need trouble ourselves with 
this conception no further than to say that it i.s absolutely 
incapable of explaining the observed phenomena of the 
world. The fruitful conception, the one that not only ex- 
|)]ains the phenomena of nuitter to an a-^tonishing degree, 
but even permits the successful prediction of many forma 
of matter hitherto unknown, assumes that these forms of 
matter as we know them are not by any means infinitely 
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divisible, but that tlicy consi^it of ultimate particles — that 
matter is no jelly but that it is made up of grains. 

We believe that, taking for example a piece of coniinon 
Bait, if we proceeded to break it up finer and finer, we 
should eventually, away down in the scale of fineness, 
arrive at a piece so small, that if it were broken in two 
we should have no longer two pieces of salt resulting, but, 
instead, two particles widely different in their properties, 
oaniely, a piece of the metal sodium anil a piece of the gas 
chlorine. This piece of salt, so small that if we broke itj' 
the pieces would no longer have the properties of salt, is 
called a mokade of salt. A pound of salt is simply x 
molecules of salt. We believe that they move about each 
other, under the influence of heat, as separate bodies and 
that they are the limit beyond which it is impossible to 
subdivide matter without destroying its identity. 

ATOMS, 

We have said that when a molecule of common salt is 
broken down, there results a particle of sodium and a 
particle of chlorine. These particles, the constituents of 
molecules, are the atoms of matter. Instead, therefore, 
of defining a compound as a substance composed of ele- 
ments, we may say that a compound is a substance the 
molecules of which are made up of the aittnis of the elements. 
There are, of course, as many different atoms as there are 
elements. When atoms of like kind unite together we 
have the elements of matter, when of unlike kind the com- 
pounds of matter. Now, since there are some seventy 
elements, there are some seventy kinds of atoms, and when 
we think of the varied number of combinations and per- 
mutations, so to speak, that may be brought about by 
tying together different numbers and different kinds of, 
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say, seventy odd marbles, it is no matter for wonder that 
there are some two hundred and fifty thousand different 
molecules. A substance is x molecules, and a molecule is 
a little building of which the atoms are the bricks. We 
may now re-define our definitions. 

A Molecvle is the smallest particle of a substance that 
can exist in a free state, and which has the same composi- 
tion as any larger mass of the substance. 

An Atom is the smallest particle of an element that exists 
in any molecule. 

A Compound is a substance whose molecule contains two 
or more kinds of atoms. 

An Element is a substance whose molecule contains only 
one kind of atom. 



PART II. 



THE PERIODIC LAW. 



THE PERIODIC LAW. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Mystery of Matter. 

We believe — we must believe, in this day — that everything 
in God's universe of world and stars is made of atoms, in 
quantities x, y ot z respectively. Men and women, mice 
and elephants, the red belts of Jupit«r and the rings of Sat- 
urn are one and all are but ever shifting, ever varying, 
swarms of atoms. Every mechanical work of earth, air, 
fire and water, ev^-ry criminal act, every human deed of 
love or valor: what is it all, pray, but the relation of one 
swarm of atoms to another ? 

Here, for example, is a swarm of atoms, vibrating, scin- 
tillant, martial, — they call it a soldier, — and, anon, some 
thousands of miles away upon the South African veldt, that 
swarm dissolves, — dissolves, forsooth, because of another 
little swarm, — they call if lead. 

What a phantasmagoric tiance it is, this dance of atoms! 
And what a task for the Master of the Ceremonies. For 
mark you the mutabilities of things. These same atoms, 
maybe, or others like them, come together again, vibrating, 
clustering, interlocking, combining, and there results a 
woman, a flower, a blackbird or a locust, as the case may 
be. But to-morrow again the dance is ended and the 

(15) 
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atoms are far away; some of them are in the fever germa 
that broke up the dance, others are '" the green hair of 
the grave," and others are blown about the antipodes 
on the winds of ocean. The mutabilities of things, and 
hkewise the tears of things: for one thing after another, 

"Like snow upon tho Desert's dusty Face 
- • Lighting a httle hour or two — is gone," 

and the eternal, ever-changing dance goes on. 

Now, whether we call the atoms God's httle servants or 
the Devil's agents, one thing is sure — that every action 
of every thing, living or dead, within this bourne of time 
and space, is the action of one swarm of atoms on another, 
for without them there is but empty void. 

Consequently, whether we consider the atoms as the 

starting-place in our search for the One Thing, or whether 

we think of them only as the foundation of all physical 

action and being, they are the most important things in 

the world to us, for they are ua, physically it least, and 

H any knowledge concerning them or any rel'ijjon between 

^h them has, therefore, to us poor people they condition, aa 

^ft interest that is tragic. 
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Inlernalional Mo 
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o=ic 






0=16 




. Al 


27,1 


Iron . . . . 


. Fe 


55,9 


Antimony 


. S!) 


130.2 


Krypton . . . . 


. Kr 


81.8 


A rgon .. , . 


. A 


30.9 


Lanthanum . . 


. La 


138.9 


ARSENIC . . 


. As 


75.0 


Lead .... 


. Pi) 


206 9 


Barium . . . . 


. Ba 


137.1 


I.ITHIl"! 


. Li 


7,03 


Biamutb . . . . 


. Bi 


208,5 




- Mg 


24.36 


Boron .. . . 


. B 


n 


MANGANESE 


. Mu 


55.0 


BROMINE . . 


. Br 


79.96 


MERCURY .. 


. Hk 


200.0 


Cadmium . . 


. C<1 


112,4 


MOLYBDENUM . 


. Mo 


90. 


C(»»ium 


, Cs 


132.9 




. Nd 


143.6 


Catnum 


. Ca 


40.1 


Nam . .. 


. Ne 


20 


CARBON . . . 


. C 


12.00 


Nickel , .. . 


, Ni 


58.7 


Cerium 


. Ce 


140.25 


NITRO. -N .. . 


N 


14.04 


Chlorine 


. CI 


35.45 


Omium 


. Os 


191 


Chromium . . . 


. Ct 


52.1 


OXYGEN . . . 


. 


16-00 


COBALT , . . 


. Co 


.511.0 


Palladiur- , . . 


. Pd 


106.5 


ColuTnbium , . . 


. CI, 


94 


FHOSPHu.lUS . 


. P 


31.0 


Copper 


€11 


fi3.6 


Platinuni . . . 


. Pt 


194 8 


Erbium 


. Er 


IM 




. K 


39.15 


1 Fluorine 


F 


19 


Praseodymium . 


. Pr 


110.5 


^ Goilolinivm .. . 


. Gd 


1.50 


Radiam 


. Rd 


22.5 


BT OalliMm 


Gft 


70 


RHODIUM . . . 


. Rl> 


lOt.O 




Ge 


72.5 


RubidiuT.1 . . . 


. Rb 


mA 


^B Gh,cinum .. . 


. Gl 


O.I 




. Ru 


101.7 


H Child 


Au 


197.2 


Samarinm . . . 


. Sm 


150 


■ ll-tinm 


He 


4 


Seandinm . . . 


. Sc 


44.1 


V HyDKOGEN 


. H 


I.OOS 


■Selenium 


. Se 


79.2 


W Indium 


III 


114 


Silii'or 


. Si 


28.4 


Iodine 


I 


126.S5 


SILVER 


. Ar 


107.93 


IRIDIUM .. . 


Ir 


193-0 


SODIUM . . . 


. Na 


23.08 
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Strontium 




. Sr S7,6 


Tilanium 


.. Ti 48. 1 


SULPHUR . 




. 8 32.06 


TUNGSTEN . . 


. W 184.0 


Tantalayn 




. Tfi 183 


Urauium 


.. U 238,5 


Tellurium 




. Tc 127.6 


Vanadium . . 


.. V 51,2 


Terbium . . . 




. Tb IBO 


Xfnon .. .. 


, Xe 128 


Thallium.. . 




. Tl 204.1 


YTTERBIUM 


. Yb 173.0 


Thorium . . , 




. Th 232.5 


YTTRIUM . . 


. Yt 83.0 


Thulium . . . 




. Tm 171 


Zinc , . . . 


.. Zn 65.4 


TIN . . . 




. Sn 119.0 




. Zr SW.G 



; 



These are the bricks of the universe, out of the permuta- 
tiona and combinations of which all that exists is. Among 
them you will find many long-known friends, such as cop- 
per, iron, sulphur, silver, aiul, let us hope, gold. But 
though many of them bulk large in the world's mass, others 
lie furtively in the hidden places of the earth, and are ob- 
tained and isolated only with infinite trouble and cost. 
Thus, indium is four times, thorium nine times, caesium 
fifteen times, and very impure radium thousands of times 
rarer than gold; others arc so rare that they cannot be 
bought at all, and only by one's own painstaking labor 
can they be brought to the light of day; such are kryp- 
ton, praesodymium, samarium. Still others are both com- 
mon and rare. For example, the silver-colored calcium is 
literally common as dirt; it lies on every street. Seventy- 
one per cent of every barrel of lime is ealcium, and yet 
calcium is worth fourteen dollars a thimbie-full. The high 
cost of the element is due to the difficulty of extraction. 

Now, what are these sphinxes? Are these atoms smi--' 
pie, independently created, undecomposable little exist- 
ences; or will they tell a story of evolution from simplef 
existences in common with the rest of creation? What^ 
ever story there is, they alone can tell it. 

Our present question is: Are they related to one an- 
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other ? Now, if there be any relation among these atoms, 
it shouki show in tlieir weights. The first thing, tliere- 
fore, we shall notice is the number attached to each in the 
table above. This number stands for the atomic weight ; 
in other words, for the number of times heavier that 
particuhir atom is than the hydrogen atom which is the 
lightest and the unit. These numbers afford an example 
of the highest accuracy of hand and brain that science 
has to show. It is true that if you look at the number 
attached to hydrogen you will find it placed at 1.008 in- 
stead of 1, as you would suppose, but that is for a certain 
reason that will soon be made clear. 

prout's hypothesis. 

In the early days when men first began to determine the 
relative weights of the atoms, it was noticed that the atomic 
weights of quite a number of the elements, taking hydrogen 
as unity, were either whole numbers or very nearly whole 
numbers, and in 1815 Prout suggested that this numerical 
regularity could be explained on the assumption that the 
atoms of the different elements were simply condensations 
of the hydrogen atom; for obviously if, for example, the 
weight of the oxygen atom were 16 and that of the carbon 
atom were exactly 12 times as heavy as the hydrogen atom, 
then these little bMies could be explained by assuming that 
they were built up of 16 and 12 hydrogen atoms respec- 
tively, — and there would be an end of the n>ystcry. This 
idea was at first vc.y kindly received, but as men became 
more and more accurate in their work, it was soon discov- 
ered that Prout's method of calmly dropping the decimals 
after the whole numbers as due to experimental errors would 
not do, nor would anything like it do. 

It became evident that though many of the atomic 
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weights were curiously approximate to whole numbers, they 
were witli positive certainly not whole numbers. The 
atomic weight of oxygen, for example, is certitinly not 16, 
but seems to be established as 15.S79. 

The decidott approximation, however, referred to above, 
was certainly curious, and it soon became most conspic- 
uously so; for it turned out that by taking the atomic 
weight of oxygen as IG anti calculating the weights of the 
other atoms to that basis, a most remarkably large number 
of thorn Ijecame actually whole numbers, and another large 
number very approximately whole numbers. The table of 
the atoms arranged above is arranged on the basis of 
oxygenate, which for certain practical considerations is 
the favorite arrangement aniong chemi-sts; and this ex- 
plains why the atomic weight of hydrogen =;1.00S inslead 
of 1, as we should expect. 

If you care to look at this table, you will find that no 
less than 21 (marked in capital letters) out of the numl>er 
are whole numbers to the second decimal place; that 17 (in 
italics) are remarkably approximately so; ami that the re- 
mainder drift along anywhere. Now, that 21 out of the 78 
are actually whole numbers, cannot l)e accounted for as 
chance on the basis of the law of probability, nor can the 
wonderful approximation of the other 28. 

Whatever tlio explanation of this curious approximation 
to symmetry, tliere is reason enough at any rate to suspect 
strongly that there is some hidden relation here. There is 
enough to whet our curiosity and to leiitl us on. 



TRIADS OF DOBEIIF.INT.R. 



Another curious and intere.sting iliscovery soon came to 
light. It became apparent that out of the list of elements 
little groups could Ijc chosen here and there with strongly 
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corroklcd propprtics. It was just as though, in a com- 
pany of soldipi's raised in thp samo village, littlf; groups of 
brothers could be picked out, one here and one there, owning 
to a strong family likeness. These little groups of corre- 
lated atoms are known as the Triads of Dobereincr. Tliree 
s'.ioh groups are given Ix'iow : 

Calcium, 40*1 Chlorine, 35-4 Sulphur, 32'1 

Strontium, 877 Bromine. 80*0 Selenium, 79'2 

Barium, 134-4 Iodine. 1268 Tellurium, 127-5 

The elements calcium, strontium and barium show chemi- 
cal-similarities to a remarkable degree. They look much 
alike, act much alike, and in their very variations vary by 
steps. The same may be said of chlorine, bromine and 
iodine; or of sulphur, selenium and tellurium. 

Now the curious discovery alluded to above lies in the 
fact that if you take the mean of the atomic weights of the 
first and third elements in any of these groups, you will 
obtain, approxi:nately, but not exactly, th? atomic weight 
of the middle one. Thus: 



Calcium, 
Bariimi, 


Atomic weight. 


Chlorine, 
Iodine, 

^ 


35.4 
126.8 

~3)|-a.r2 


Atomic weight 

of Strontium, 87,7 


Atomic Weight 
of Bromine, 


so.o 


Sulphur, 
Telluriun 


32.1 
127.5 







Atomic weight of Selenium, 79.2 
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■ You will notice that the mean of the first and third atomic 
weights is not exactly the atomic weight of tlie middle one, 
"but the approximation is so close as to excite remark and 

. to inspire the conviction that there is some hidden reason 
for it. At any rate our suspicion that the atoms are in 
some way or other related to one another is confirmed, and 
it will therefore surprise us less to find ourselves confronted 
by a new (.liscovery in 

THE PEHIODIC IiAW. 

Tlie Periodic System of the Ebnients, a.s we now have 
it, was discovered independently and almost simultaneously 
by the Russian, Mendel(5eEf, anil the German, Lothar Meyer; 
though the genu of (he discovery undoubtedly lay in the 
Octaves of Newlands. 

In 1863 Mr. John Newlands pointed out in a brief letter 
to the Chemical News that if the elements be arranged in 
the order of their atomic weights, beginning with hydro- 
gen=l, and ending witli uraniuni^=240, in a tabular form, 
they naturally fall into such groups that elements similar 

[ to one another in chemical btihaviour occur in the same 
columns; and that, moreover, the number of elements be- 

[ twccn any one and tlie next similar one is stven. In other 
words, members of the same groups stand to one another 

\ in the same relation as the extrcmitifs of rne or more oc- 

^taves in music! This leads us to think that not only may 

f there be a relation betweeir these little fundamentals of the 

I universe but a veritable harmony. 

Briefly and technically, the law states that "the prop- 
erties of an element are a periodic junction of its atomic 

► weight." 

This is a very concise statement indeed of an extraordi- 

I nary fact. The statement means no more nor less than this: 
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That if you know the weight of the atom of the element 
you may know, if you like, its properties, for they are 
fixed. 

Just as the pendulum returns again in its swing, ji^t as t 
the moon returns in its orbit, just as the advancing year ever i ' 
brings the rose of spring, so do the properties of the ele- 
ments periodically recur as the weights of the atoms rise. - 
To demonstrate this fact, take some one specific property, 
for example, tiie atomic volume, which is the atomic weight 
divided by the specific gravity of the sohd element, and 
arrange a table on a piece of engineering paper in which 
the atomic weights read from left to right {the abscissas), 
while the atomic volumes read from bottom to top (the 
ordinattfs). Now construct a curve by pricking out the posi- 
tion of the different elements in accordance with both their 
atomic volumes and atomic weights, and you will find your- 
self in po3ses.sion of a table such as Fig. 2. We see at once 
from this curve that the atomic volume is a periodic func- 
tion of the atomic weight. As the atomic weight increases, 
the atomic volume alternately increases and decreases. The 
periodicity proclaims itself in the regularly recurring hills 
and valleys which constitute the curve. Elements which 
occupy similar positions on the five hills and valleys have 
markedly simitar properties. Thus, you will notice at the 
summit of each of the five hills, the symbols of the ele- 
ments lithium, sodium, pota^ium, rubidium and caesium, 
all of these elements possessmg amazingly similar properties. 
Or, again, find the little dot marked S .(signifying sulphur) 
on the slope of the third hill, and you will then notice a little 
dot marked Se (selenium) antl another Te (tellurium) in a 
correspondingly similar position on the other two hills re- 
spectively. These elements have strikingly similar proper- 
ties. Take now another property altogether, let us say the 
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melting-point of the elements, and make 
a similar diiigram (Fig. 3). You get 
a curve remarkably like the first one, 
with this exception, that the elements 
which were at the top of the first curve 
are now at the bottom. The melting- 
point curve is as strictly periodic as the 
volume cur\-c and of the same general 
shape. Notice the regular irregularity 
of the two curves, and notice also, if 
you will, that there is not only a peri- 
odicity but a double periodicity, as 
shown in the little hump on (he slope 
of each hill of the curve. Similar 
curves may be constructeil for many 
other properties. Can we imagine, 
then, that these atoms, these little in- 
visibilities, in which we all live and 
move and have our being, are separately 
created, arbitrarily made, unrelated in- 
dividuals ? Hardly so, for ihey are ob- 
viously created in accordance with 
some sehome. Would that we might 
understand this scheme all and in all! 
It would l)e a veritable glimpse bc- 
liind the veil of existence. But if we 
cannot read from Al])ha to Omega, we 
may s[wll out what we can, leaving fu- 
ture letters for future men; perforce 
content that if in this cryptogram of 
the vmiverse wc know indubitably that 
there is a cryptogram to be read, wc 
have at least come to the beginnings of 
knowledge. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Table of the Law. 



This periodicity of the atoms of the cleincnts and the 
fact that they exist iii accordance with a definite scheme 
is very beautifully shown in the table deviseti by Men- 
dcleeff, from which additional hints may be obtained. For 
purposes of study we shall first consider the first part of 
the Table of the Law as originally formed by McndeI6etT 
(Fig. 4). 
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III 
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VI 


VII 


VIII 
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Li 7 


He 9 


B,l. 


C 12 


N14 


16 


F119 
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Na23 


Mg24 


Al 27 


Si 28 


P31 


S32 


CI 35.5 
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K39 


Ca40 




Pi 48 


V61 


Cr 52 


Mn 65 


Fe 56, Co 50, 
Ni59 



Fig. 4. 
Leaving out hydrogen for the present as having no part 
in the scheme, and beginning with lithium, you will obscr\'e 
that it we arrange the succeeding elements in the order of 
their atomic weights up to fluorine, that the next or eighth 
element, sodium (Na), has properties similar to lithium. 
If, then, we place sodium in the same vertical column with 
lithium and then arrange the next elements in the order of 
th«r atomic weights, we observe that magnesium falls in 
(26) 
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the same column with beryllium, aluminum with boron, 
silicon with carbon, phosphorus with nitrogen, sulphur 
with oxygon, and chlorine with fluorine, — all of them 
very much alike in their properties, in pairs. This is, of 
course, sufficiently remarkable, but let us begin the third 
line with the next element — potassium (K). It fallis 
straight into place in the same colunui with sodium and 
lithium, which it greatly resembles; calcium with beryllium 
and magnesium, titanium with carbon and silicon, vanadium 
with nitrogen and phosphorus, chromium with oxygen and 
sulphur, and manganese with chlorine and fluorine. Strik- 
ing analogies again appejir between the three members of 
each group. The members of each group have remarkably 
similar properties. We now see in this scheme, so far, a 
verification of the Triads of Dobereiner, for the three ele- 
ments in each group constitute a triad of the kind discov- 
ered by him. We see, also, that it is a verification of the 
Octaves of Newlands. But Newlands, as we shall see, had 
but a faintest glimpse of the sweep of this bold general- 
ization, which laid stress not only on the fact that every 
eighth element resembled Lne first, but also on the periwlicity 
of the phenomenon. In order to grasp the meaning of this, 
let us notice that to make this arrangement true and valid, 
he found it necessary to leave a blank space in Group 3, 
Series 4, for some element hitherto undiscovered, — and not 
content with this, he proceeded to predict the properties 
it should possess when discovered! 

Here is the full Periodic System of the elements as it 
exists to-day: 
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This perioilie law of the atoms is Gotl's alphabet of the 
universe. By means of it, and by means of it only, can 
we ever hope to spell out the history and the future of 
creation. It lies here before us lacking only the master 
word — the open sesame — to creation; unil, who knows, to 
the Creator, too? If the system were regular, completely 
symmetrical, we should either understand the mystery — 
that is, there would be an end of the mystery altogether — 
or we should forever be beyond the hope of solving it. But 
the delight of it is, and the hope of it lies in its regular irreg- 
ularity. Leaving for the moment the whims and caprices of 
the law that constitute its irregularities, let us turn, first, to 

THR REGULARITIES OP THE L.\W. 

A glance at the table (Fig. 5) will inform the reader that 
each of the elements of matter has a little compartment of 
itfi own in the table. This compartment l)elongs to it, and 
the element will refuse to go anywhere else. 

To demonstrate this, we may fix our attention upon any 
one element and consider it in its relation to the other ele- 
ments which lie either 'ma.kffri2onlat or in a rerticnl line with it. 

The elements which lie horizontally with reference to any 
given element are called a scries; those which lie vertically, 
a group. 

The actual position of any one clement in the table is fixed 
solely by the weight of its atom ; and once so fixe<l, its other 
properties follow as a matter of necessity from its series and 
group relations. 

The elements in any oncseries vary by definite steps, but 
they .are sharply difTerentiated from one another; and in 
spite of their progressive variations from one side of the 
table to the other, they are of different types. The ele- 
ments of a group vary progressively from top to bottom, but 
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they closely resemble one another and are distinctively of 
the Barae type; indeed, we may go further, and say that their 
relationship is so pronounced that we are able to call these 
groups veritable natural families. 

As an example of such group relationship let us consider 
the elements of Group II. These elements are in the order 
of their atomic weight: Beryllium, magnesium, calcium, zinc, 
strontium, cadmium, barium, mercury and radium. Now, in 
studying these elements, the curious fact crops up that while 
all the elements of the group resemble each other and are of 
the same blood, so to speak, they may, nevertheless, be 
divided into two sub-groups, the members of which are 
peculiarly like each other. These sub-groups are: 



ub-group A. 


Sub-group B 


Calcium 


Beryllium 


Strontium 


Magnesium 


Barium 


Xmc 


Radium 


Cadmium 




Mercury 



The relations between the two sub-groujw may fairly be 
expressed by saying that calcium, barium, strontium and 
radium are sister element-^ and bear only a cousinly relation- 
ship to beryllium, magnesium, cadmium and mercury. 

The curious nature of this tlouble relationship in a group 
is accentuated by the fact that every other group is divided 
in the same way into two sub-groups showing similar rela- 
tionships. Attention has been drawn already to a double 
periodicity in the curves of the atomic volumes antl melting- 
points, and this double relationship in the group is the logical 
consetiuence of it. How clearly related in their properties 
these sister elements are, may be seen in the subjoined 
table (Fig. 6). 



rLEMKKT 


.,>...« 


STSOMTIDX 


BlRIttK 


Atomlu Staaa 


W 


BS 


137 








SinkIQl' Gravity 


Lfl 


!JS 


3.6 








Tempcmturo 


eooV 


1100° C. 


1100° C. 








Graim of Hydroxide 

Boliible in a Uler of 
Water at IS°C 


L32 


13 


SO 








Beat of Formation ot 
Chlurldc; Units 


170 


130 


PJ 









A glance at this table shows their striking similarity of 
behaviour, even in the most varied properties. This simi- 
larity is Ro great that m general terms, x may Ik- WTitten, 
standing for either caleium, strontium or barium, in any 
chemical reaction. The chief purpose of the diagram, how- 
ever, is to show that even as they vary from one another, 
they vary progressively and in definite steps. Notice in the 
diagram that as the atomic weight rises, so does the specific 
gravity, the temperature at which their carbonates dissoci- 
ate, the solubility of their hydroxiilea and the heat of forma:- 
tion of their chlorides. 

Suppose, now. we take another group, aay Group VII, 
known as the family of the Halogens. This group consists, 
as usual, of two sub-groups: 



Sub-group A. 
Fluorine 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 



Sub-group B. 
Mangane-se 
Samarium 
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Concerning Sub-group A, we find in the table (Fig. 7) 
the same progivssive variation in steps. 
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8lablUty of Hydro- 
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Most stable 


Di.toinj>OBCd 

at isoo^c. 


at itWC. 
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Thus, if fluoriuf will do a certain thing, chlorine will tlo 
it more, bromine still more, and iodine most. Or, it may 
act the other way: If fluorine does a certain thing, chlorine 
will do it leas, bromine still less, and iodine least of all. The 
important thing is thiit as the elements vary, they vary 
progressively in steps iis the atomic weight rises. The di- 
rection of the arrows in the table shows the direction of the 
progressive change for each property. Now what hokis good 
for Groups II and Vll lioM-s eciually good for every other 
group of the system. As a matter of fact, the elements of 
matter full naturally into a series of groups. Each group 
falls naluridly into two sub-groups, which have in certain 
properties an unmistakable relation to each other, while the 
constituent members of each sub-group resemble each other 
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to an extent so remarkable that in general terms it may be 
said that what one will do the others will do, and that in 
their very differences they vary progressively in definite 
steps. Furthermore, all these relations are true because of 
the law illustrated in the curves of the atomic volumes and 
melting-points, that the properties of an element are a 
periodic function of its atomic weight. 
3 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Testing of the Law. 



When once the weight of the atom of an element is known 
the properties of the element are fixed. There is a fatality 
about it. 

How true this is may be aptly illustrated. Turn to the 
table of the law (Fig. 5) and note in Group HI the third 
ami fourth elements, Se (Scandimn) and Ga (Gallium), and 
in the fourth group the fourth element Ge (Germanium). 
When Mendcleeff enunciated his law and made his table 
originally, he found it necessary, in order to make the table 
true, to leave these three 8])8ces vacant for undiscovered 
elements, and, not content with this, he proceeded in 1871, 
on the basis of the law, to predict the projierties which these 
elements should possess when discovered. 

Think of the presumption of it, that out of the seventy- 
eight odd substances of which God had made his universe, 
three were missing ! And that these three jMssessed proper- 
ties which he proceeded to specify with extreme minute- 
ness. These three hypothetical elements he named eka- 
boron, eka-aluminum, and eka-silicon, "little imagining," 
as he says himself, "that he would live to see the verifica- 
tion of his predictions." 

But so it was; for out of the night of the unknown, one 
after another came to meet him. One from the hills of 
Scandinavia, another from tlie Pyrenees of France anil 
a third from Ihc mines of Germany. The three elements 
were named scandium, gallium and germanium, anil tUey are 
(34) 
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not only very like but they actually are the pre<Ucted ele- 
ments eka-boron, eka-aluniinum and cka-silicon respec- 
tively. How unquestionable this fact is may be readily 
seen from, for example, a comparison of Mendelfeff's eka- 
boron with the scandium afterwards discovered by Nilson. 

Eka-boTon . Sea ndium . 

Atomic weight 44. Atomic weight 44. 

Oxide Eb,0,- Oxide Sc,Oa. 

Hulphate less soluble than Sulphate less soluble than 

aluminum sulphate. aluminum sulphate, 

Carbonate insoluble in water. Carbonate insoluble in water. 
Salts colorless and form ge- Salts colorless and form ge- 

Ltinous precipitates with latinous precipitates with 

potash and ammonia. potash and ammonia. 

The predicted properties are identical with the properties 
found. The hypothetical element discovers itself in scan- 
dium. 

In like manner the other two clement-s discovered them- 
selves in gallium and germanium. We see in this success- 
ful three-fold prediction the scojie and power of the periodic 
law as an instrument of research. We see convincingly 
that the law must be the expression of a fact. Suppose 
that an astrologer informe<l you that your horoscope led 
him to believe that you would meet, sometime in your life, 
three men; and that with the utmost ))articularity he told 
you their weights, the color of their hair, the size of their 
noses, and, in a word, all the habits of mind and l)0(.ly suffi- 
cient to differentiate them positively from all other men ; and 
suppose, moreover, that you met these men p(jssessed of 
qualities identical with the description pretlicted. You 
would believe in astrology. 

Astrology cannot do these things, but chemistry can 
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because of the periodic law. Therefore we believe in the 
periodic law. We beheve that the weight of the atom 
of the element fixes its properties and its position in a 
great scheme of relationship. You will find many blank U 
spaces still in the table of the law ready for elements yet [ 
in the womb of the future. So thoroughly does the chem-| 
ist beheve in this law that he has not hesitated in several 
instances to put certain "refractory" elements "in their 
places." Thus, indium, beryllium and uranium would not , 
fit properly into their proper compartments in the table 
on the basis of the old determinations of the atomic 
weights. Renewed investigation, however, showed the er- 
rors of these old determinations, and the new atomic 
weights, accurately adjusted, allowetl them to fall straight 
into the positions to which they naturally belong m the 
table, and which they hold to-day. 

One concluding and conclusive test of the validity of the 
law was found in the discovery of the rare gases of the 
atmosphere by Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay. 
The history of their discovery is interesting. In 1893 Lord 
Rayleigh undertook to determine the density of nitrogen with 
all the accuracy of present-day science. To his astonish- 
ment, he discovered that nitrogen from the air and nitrogen 
from chemical compounds did not weigh the same. The dif- 
ference was small but cxasperatingly constant. Out of this 
curious anomaly arose the discovery of a new and hitherto 
unsuspected element of the air which had been weiglie<l as 
nitrogen and considered as nitrogen by all preceding chem- 
ists. This new element was named argon and it constitutes 
nearly one per cent, of the air we breathe. Subsequently 
this " argon " was discovered to be itself impure, and 
from it were isolated four otlier elements, helium, neon, 
krypton and xenon. These five new elements are all 
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alike in this: that they differ from all other elements in 
having no combining poxecr ivliahver. It has been found im- 
possible to make thrm unite chemically with any other 
substanee in nature. They thus conHtituted a new and 
separate family of elements for wliich there seemed to be 
no place in the periodic law. Now the law undertakes to 
find a place for any and every element in nature. The 
validity of the law was threatened. The case was serious. 
Let us see how neatly and completely the law was vin- 
. dicated. One of the most curious facts in connection with 
I the periodic law is the regular increase in the valence of 
the Groups. By valence is meant the power of an atom 
to unite chemically with other atoms, in other words " the 
grabbing-power " of the atom. If we consider these val- 
ences, for the present, as so many little aims to hold on ' 
with, we find that the elements of the ditTerent groupe, ' 
from Group I to Group VIII, have 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
arms respectively. This variation in the " grabbing-imwer " 
is well exemplified in the way in which the atoms in {let us 
say) Series 3 unite with fluorine to form fluorides : 



— while the element chlorine does not unite wJtli fluorine at 
all, owing apparently to the fact that they both belong to 
the same family, are alike in their nature, and are, so to 
speak, sister elements. 

Now these five new elements, helium, neon, argon, kryp- 
ton and xenon, have no combining power whatever, no 
arms at all, so to speak; hence they should constitute a 
separate group coming before Group I, the members of which 
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have one. But will they fit into such a position? Indeed 
they will; their atomic weights thrust them naturally and 
inevitably into that very place, thus: 



Series 


Zero Group 


Group I 


2 


Helium 4.0 


Lithium 7.03 


3 


Neon 19.9 


Sodium 23.05 


4 


Argon 38 


Potassium 39.1 


5 




Copper 63.6 


6 


Krypton 81.8 


Rubidium 85.4 


7 




Silver 107.9 


8 


Xenon 128 


Caesium 132.9 


9 






10 







The law, therefore, which seemed at first assailed, was 
amply capable of taking care of itself, and the new and in- 
teresting family in the commonwealth of the elements finds a 
fitting home in the Zero Group of Mc ndeleeff^s latest table 
(Fig. 5). 

As an extra-conclusive and final test of the law, .look at 
the space in Group 2, Series 12, in this same figure (Fig. 5). 
Wonderful as that element is, and much as we shall have to 
speak of it in succeeding pages, its atomic weight leads it 
inevitably into its proper place in this system of the ele- 
ments, directly under barium, of which in its chemical 
properties it is a sister. 
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The Sionificaxce of the Law. 



In the foregoing pages we have been confronted with a 
series of extraordinary facts concerning the atoms of the ele- 
ments of matter and it now beliooves us to seek earnestly 
for the cause of it all. 

The remarkaljle approximation to regularity in the atomic 
weights, as obser\'cd in Prout's Law, the Triads of Do- 
bcreincr, the Octaves of Newlands, and, finally, the summa- 
tion cf the mystery in the Periodic Law makes a most 
impressive demonstration of a scheme of arrangement 
among the atoms. No such scheme could be the result of 
mere chance on the basis of the theory of probability. This 
scheme of arrangement must mean something, and this 
something must be funilamen tally importJint. 

The main characteristic of the whole scheme is relation- 
ship. The elements are unquestionably not fragmentary, 
unrelated facts in nature. They are related to one another 
in a very real sense; and it is an expression of this relation- 
ship that we must seek in the meaning of the law. We 
- may begin either by assuming that the atoms are simple, 
undecomposable, separately created, ultimate things, or 
that they are not. There is no krtium quid. If the atoms 
are in fact ultimates, then you will seek in vain for any ex- 
planation of the foregoing mystery. There positively is no 
conceivable explanation. 

If, on the contrary, you assume that they are made up of 
(39) 
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parts, then the fact of relationship may be explained in a 



simple, rational manner. 

For if the atoms arc not simple, but on the contrary are 
made up of component parts, then these parts would, of 
course, unite together in certain nunilwrs and in certain 
ways to constitute the composite bodies we call atoms; 
just as the atoms unite in various numbers and in various 
ways to constitute tlie molecules of compounds, and it is 
reasonable to a.s3urae that they actually would do so. Thus, 
among the compounds of carbon, we are acquainted with 
series of compounds, which in variations of molecular weight 
and gradation of properties bear a striking resemblance to 
the elements when arranged after the fashion of the 
Groups in the periodic law. For example, we have the 





Molecular weitjiit. 




CH^ 


Mt'thjine 


16 


C.H. 


Ethiino 


30 


C.H, 


Propiine 


44 


C.H,. 


Butane 


58 


OjH,, 


Pentane 


72 



and a list of othei's up to a compound of the formula 
C^ei in which, with a regular increase of 14 in the 
molecular weight, there is a regular variation in their prop- 
erties in such a way as to constitute them a definite group. 
B Therefore, if groups of atoms may unite together to fonn 
I Ijodies with correlated properlie.s and group relationships, 
why should not groups of sub-atoms unite togeliier to form 
the atoms with similar group relationships ? Again, in 
chemistry, we occasionally find little groups of atoms 
actually playing the rfilc of elements. Thus, the little 
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group NH,, known as the ammonium group, will pass 
from compound to compound maintaining its integrity and 
behaving marvellously like the dement potassium or sodium. 
We see, therefore, that groups of atoms may simulate the 
elements of matter, and we see, moreover, that the scheme 
of relationship and periodicity of properties, unquestionably 
evident in the elements, finds a reasonable and natural ex- 
planation in the assumption that the atoms of the elements 
are made up of sub-atoms, which act in the atom just as 
the atoms act in the molecule. It is all natural, reason- 
able and, indeed, inevitable. One thing is needed, the ex- 
istence of a body smaller than an atom, and it will be one 
important business of our book to seek and find this thing. 
But the bare fact of sub-atomicity is not the only secret of 
the periodic law. We have spoken not only of gradation 
of properties, but of similarity and relationship. We have 
spoken of the elements as sisters and cousins; in other 
words, of a real relationship, not an analogous one. If we 
may speak of sisters and cousins, why not of fathers and 
mothers, and even grandfathers ? Throughout all biological 
science family relationship is taken indubitably to mean 
common origin. Evolution is based on this assumption. 
Whenever the biologist finds a series of organisms, vegetable 
or animal, betraying in their structure manifold likeness 
of form, he says at once: "These organisms have had a 
common ancestry; they have been evolved, all of them, 
from some one simpler form." Now it is this very form 
of argument that takes us inevitably to the conclusion that 
the atomic families, themselves, since they show family re- 
lationships as sharply defined as any to be found in biology, 
are of common origin and descent, and that the atoms, as 
we know them, are the product of an evolution — an j'n- 
organic evolution. It will be another important part of the 
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business of our book to seek and find the sufficient evidence 
of the evolution of the atoms. 

So far as we have gone, our conclusions do not rest on 
positive or absolutely demonstrative evidence. It is pre- 
sumptive evidence, the simple fact being that, with these 
two foregoing conclusions taken as assumptions, things are 
explained; not taken as assumptions, nothing is or can be 
explained. 



PART III. 



GASEOUS IONS. 



GASKOUS IONS, 



Gases From the Standpoint op Physics: How They 

CONDDCT ELECriUCITY. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to 
show above everything else the necessity of fintUng some 
one thing to explain our explanations. We have learned 
that there is a strange law that bintls together tlie diverse 
elements of matter; and this law has led us to the very 
reasonable conclusion that the atoms of matter are com- 
posite particles, built up of particles smaller still, and that 
the atoms, as we know them, have probably undergone 
some form of evolution from simpler conditions. 

But we have no positive proof of this. It is simply a 
reasonable hypothesis, boseil upon observed facts; and, 
moreover, even if we actually had this proof we should 
not be able to explain the meaning of the periodic law 
and tlie mystery of matter. The One Thing is missing; 
and while the chemist may tell us of a certain search he 
has, he cannot give us the actual touchstone of truth that 
we demand. We must, therefore, abandon the chemist 
'' to his retorts and crucibles, his burettes and condensers, 
and betake ourselves elsewhere. Preferably, we should go 
to the laboratory of the physicist. 

(45) 
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Here, we are in another world. Instruments of infinite 
precision surround us, optical, electrical ami magnetic, and 
the whole atmospliere of the place tingU's with accuracy, 
Things are the subject of investigation, to be sure, as they 
are in the chemical laboratory, but they are looked at in a 
different way. The subject of the atom is as interesting 
to the physicist as it is to the chemist; but the method of 
attack is different. 

As a good example of tliis difference of method, consider 
tlie subject of gases, with which we must now occupy our- 
selves in ORler to discover the first clue to the One Thing 
which is the object of our search. The chemist, of course, 
considers mainly the chemical properties of gases, their 
action on other bodies and the products of the action. The 
physicist, on the contrary, considers primarily the physical 
properties of gases; to him the particular gas involved is 
more or less a matter of indifference, for in their physical 
properties all gases are wonderfully alike: which is very 
readily shown in tlie very similar manner in whicii they ex- 
pand and contract under the influence of pressure and heat. 

The physical property with which we are most con- 
cerned in our search is the electrical conductivity of a gas. 
All gaaes in the normal state conduct electricity to a slight, 
but only to a very sliglit, degree. If the air, for example, 
were to any marked degree a conductor, it is obvious that 
telegraph wires would be impossible, for the electricity 
would leak away. The air, however, does possess a very 
slight conductivity; antl this may easily !« demonstrated 
by a little instrument known as the electroscope. 

The electroscope may be made by attaching a thin strip 
of gold leaf to a vertical, insulated brass plate. If the gold 
leaf and brass plate Ix! electrified, the repulsive force be- 
tween the portions of the same charge causes the gold leaf 
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Fig. 8. 



(o stand out at an angle which - measures the amount of 
electrification. Ex])eriencc always shows that the charge 
leaks gradually away, Fig. 8, ami the golil leaf falls slowly 
down to the brass plate. So small, however, i 
this leakage that physicists have from time to 
time refuserl to believe that the air or sur- 
rounding gas had conducted it away of itself, 
and have ascribed the leakage either fo defect- 
ive insulation or to the presence cf dust parti- 
cles in the gas concerned. Nowadays we know 
positively that such leakage does really occur /in'''|;|'*', 
through air or any normal gas, and that, con- htoiw.) 
sequently, we must call a gas, to that extent, at AC. Brass 
least, a conductor. „ J''f,t' . 

-, 1 .... , . , , ■. I*- Gold Leaf. 

In many ways Iha slight electrical conuuctiv- / ^^^ An- 
ity of a gas may be increased. Gases become gle of Electri- 
conduclible, for instance, (1) when they are licut'on- 
heated up to a certain point, or when they are drawn from 
the neighbourhood of flames or an electric arc; (2) when 
they have recently been in contact with glowing metals or 
carbon ; and (3) when theyhave diffused through a spac* 
through which an ebctric discharge is passing or has passed. 
Again (4), a gas becomes conductible when X-rays pass 
through it, or (5) cathode rays. Further (6), th.> mrre 
presence of certain substances is sufficient to cause this con- 
ductivity — substances such as ths compounds of uranium, 
thorium, radium, polonium and actinium. And, finally (7), 
gases become conductors under the uifluence of ultra-violet 
light, or (S) when they are passed over molten phosphorus 
orbubblfd through wat<?r. 

Having, now, learned so much of the electrical contluctiv- 
ity, cf gjises. we must procwd, in another chapter, to dis- 
cover where this knowledge leads us in our search. 



DiscovEBY OF Ions: A New Kind of Particlks, 

The fact that gases ordinarily possess but a slight elec- 
trical conductivity may not seem particularly impressive, or 
even the additional fact that this conductivity may be 
vastly increased, until, indeed, they become very good con- 
ductors. Yet this simple-seeming fact is destined above 
all others to inform man of some of nature's most carefully 
\ guarded ijnowledge. Some facts, it may be observed, are 
pregnant with the meaning of a universe; and this is one 
of them. 

Starting, then, with this apparently unimportant fact, we 
may best Ix-gin our study with a candle flame. Bring the 
candle up to the little charged electroscope. Observe that 
the leaves collapse, verifying the fact previously stated , that 
the gas in the neighbourhood of a flame is a conductor of 
electricity. Knowing this, it is important to find out irAj/. 
And we discover the why m the properties of the conducting 



In the first place, the gases which come from the flame 
retain Uieir conductivity, even after they have got some dis- 
tance away and have been cooleil by the surrounding air, 
II has been proved tliat sucli a gas will retain some con- 
ductivity six or seven minutes after it has left the flame. 
Fig, 9. You may prove it for yourself by drawing the 
gas from the flame over the leaves of the electroscope 
situated at some distance, under which conditions the 
leaves collapse, thus showing that the gas retains its 
(48) 
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conductivity for the time taken by it to travel from the 
fiame all the way to the electroscope. 

Wo may now suppose ourselves seeking help from the 
chcniist. " VVhy," he will say, " the gas from the flame 
containa nothing but carbonic acid and water. There ia 
nothing remarkable in such things.'' 

"Very true," we say; '" but it containa conductivity." 

" Conductivity is a condition," he will reply, " not a 
thing." 

But are we sure of that ? Let us filter the gas from the 
flame through a wail of glass wool before it arrives at the 
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Fig. 9. Apparatus fur shouing tliat the air retains its condui^Iivity. 

electroscope, or let us bubble it through water, instead. If 
this be done very carefully, the astonishing result be- 
comes evident that every trace of conductivity is re- 
moved I And pursuing our experimentation, we discover 
that the conductivity may be removed, as well, by mak- 
ing the gas traverse a space through which a current of 
electricity is passing. 

The explanation, then, is clear. The conductivity can- 
not be a mere condition. If we can blow the conducting 
air about from one place to another, and if, moreover, we 
can filter it free from conductivity by passing it through 
wool or bubbling it through water, it ia obvious enough 
4 
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that this conductivity must be due to an actual some- 
thing mixed with the gas, tliis something being removed 
by filtration. 

It is also obvious that this someOiing — since the gas is 
perfectly transparent — must be in the nature of particles, 
and that these particles, which, it must be remembered, 
are conducting particles, must be different from the par- 
ticles, or molecules, of the gas in the normal state. The 
further fact that these particles may be removed by mak- 
ing t!ie conducting gas traverse a space through which a 
current of electricity is passing shows that the particles 
must Ix! electrified; and since, moreover, the conducting 
gas as a whole shows no charge that these partirles must 
be both positive and negative. This latter fact is also 
showii in Fig. 10, which illustrates the division of a flame 




Fig. 10. Showing the divi-iion of a. flanip into two parts by plncing 
il between Oppo8itel5' eharged plates. 

into two parts, one part positively and the other nega- 
tively electrified, simply by placing tlie flame between two 
oppositely charged plates. 
We have been led, then, to the discovery of certain dec- ^ 
I trifled particles hi the conducting gas. These particles are 
I Vailed ions, and the process by which the gas is made into 
1 a conductor; the ionisation of the gas. 




CHAPTER III. 
Discovery of Corpuscles. 



With the discovery of gaseous ions, we have evidently 
lighted upon a new kind of partides about wliich nothing 
is said in the chemistries; and, of course, the questions 
immediately arise: What are these 'ions? Do they exist 
only in gases? Are they molecules, or atoms, or, what is 
most important to us, are they less than atoms? What is 
the meaning of their electrical qualities? We may best an- 
swer these questions by consitlering, now, the ionisation 
produced by glowing metals or bj' carbon. 

The effect of this agency may readily be shown by means 
of the apparatus shown in Fig. 11. It is a glass vessel con- 



To Electrometer 




Fig. II. Appatutus for stiidviiig the iona from s hot wire. 

(51) 
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taining aii insulated metal plate, A, wliich is in connection 
with an electrometer; underneath this plate there is a 
fine metallic wire, which can easily be raised to incandes- 
cence by an electric current passing tlirough it from C to 
D. Taking, first, the case in which the air within the ves- 
sel is at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, it will 
be obspr\'cd that, as the wire grows hotter and hotter, un- 
til it just begins to glow, the metal plate receives a cliarge 
of electricity, anil, furthermore, that this charge is posi- 
tive. It will next be observed that this charge steadily grows, ' 
until the wire is at a yellow heat, when it is at a maxi- 
mum; and that, after passing this stage, it diminishes rapr 
idly with the increasing temperature of the wire, until, 
when the wire reaches a bright white heat, the charge re- 
ceivetl by the plate is very small. 

So far, we learn that not only may a hot wire as well 
as a candle flame constitute an electric battery, but that 
the.se gaseous ions, which pass from the wire to the plate, 
need not necessarily convey both kinds of electricity, but 
may convey one kind only, that kind being positive. At 
this stage of the experiment, then, and while the wire is 
Btill hot, pump out the air within the vessel, which, it must 
be remembered, has so far been at tlie pressure of the 
atmosphere. At first, little change will be noticed in tlie 
positive charge upon the metal plate; but as the exhaustion 
proceetls, at a certain point, depending upon the tempera- 
ture of the wire, the sign of the electricity upon the plat€ 
changes. It is now negative, not positive; and when almost 
all the air^but not quite all^has been pumped out of the 
vessel, this negative charge may reach a. high value. 

We learn by this that the gaseous ions comprise particles 
of two kinds, one carrying positive electricity and the other 
negative; and we are now in a position to understand why 
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the positive charge on the plate decreased as the tempera- 
ture rose above a certain point. It was obviously because 
at a certain temperature negative particles began to be f ^ 
evolved as well as positive, and that, flying side by side 
with the positive particles from the wire to the plate, they 
tended to neutralize their effect. Thus, a low temperature i^^ 
and a high pressure are favorable to the production of posi- 
tive ions ; and, conversely, a high temperature and a low 
pressure are favorable to the production of negative ions. 

These negative particles, or ions, owing to the impor- 
tance they have developed, are given a special name. They 
are called corpuscles. 




CHAITER IV. 
Factors op a Corpiscle: An Experiment. 

Concerning corpusclps, we ha'\'e so far found that they 
are little bodies, liulen with aegative electricity, dancing off 
from glowing metals, incandescent carbon or gas flames; 
and we have now a very n'asonable curiosity to know 
(1) how fitst they travel, (2) what electric charge they 
carry, and (3) what they weigh. If we but knew these 
three elements, we may be pure we should know the corpus- 
clea fairly well, sa far as their extrinsic quaUtics go. And, 
if our searcli is to continue, it is to the discovery of theae 
eleraeuls that we must now proceetl. 

Thess values are readily determinable for corpuscles cs 
they fly off from hot metals, but it may be more convenient 
to derive them, here, for corpuscles emitted by metals under 
the impact of ultra-violet light. We are already acquainted 
with the fact that glowing metals give off negativily dec- : 
trifled particles, or corpuscles; but it is an entirely new 
statement to say that metals, without Ihe application of 
any heat whatever, will give out these same corpuscles on 
mere exposure to light. But the fact is ^vithout difficulty 
demonstrated by charging a newly cleaned surface of zinc 
with electricity, and exposing it to. the light from an arc 
lamp; for the zinc plate rapidly loses its electrification, and, 
reasoning anologoua to that previously a])plicd, leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the loss is occasioned by cor- 
puscles flying away with it. 

It turns out, however, that the active constituent of the 
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light that causes this corpuscular migration is the uUra- 
vidct waves — that is, waves that are too short to cause the 
sensation of sight to the eye, and whicli, on dispersing the 
light through a prism, lie beyond the violet end of the spec- 
trum, Thes" ultra-violet light waves, though they do not 
affect the eye, are nevertheless for the most part the active 
agents in affecting the sensitive plate of a can ra, or in 
tanning the skin. Sunlight is not rich in them, for the at- 
mosphere absoibs them; but a copious supply is found in 
the light obtained from an arc lamp, or by burning raagne- 
sjum wire, or by sparking with an induction coil betweenzinc i 
or cadmium terminals. 

Our task is to weigh and to determine the motion of and 
the charge, on the corpuscles as they By off from a metal 
plate under the incidence of ultra-violet light. This ia 
done by means of an apparatus shown in Fig. 12, A \s 
a charged aluminum plate on which the ultra-violet light 
shines; this light comes from a spark between zinc termi- 
nals connected with an induction coil, and enters the tube 
through the quartz window, B, which is peculiarly trans- 
parent to ultra-violet waves. E is another metal elec- 
trode, perforated in the middle. It shields the right-hand 
part of the apparatus from the electrified plate, A, and 
provides a window through which the corpuscles may fly 
into the right-hand chamber. D and C are Uttle metallic 
plates that can be connected with an electrometer. 

All this apparatus is enclosed in a sealed glass'vessel from 
which the air has been almost altogether exiiausted by pump- 
ing. On sending the ultra-violet light through the quartz 
ivindow, B, so that it falls on the charged aluminum plate, 
.4. corpuscles fly off from A at right angles to it, and, pass- 
ii!g in a beam through the window of the screen, E, they 
strike the metal plate, D, give up their electricity to it and 
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signify their presence in the electrometer in connection with 
it. 

So far, so good. But how does this help us to the weight 
and velocity of the corpuscles ? Let us see. The first thing 
we notice is that while the electrometer, or measurer of elec- 
trification, connected with the plate, Z), is charged on the im- 
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Fifj. 12. Ex|)crimcnt for (letermininp; the velocity of a corpuscle. 

pact of the corpuscles, the eloctromotor connected with C is 
quite unaffected. This shows us that the corpuscles tend to 
travel in straight lines. The next thing to be noticed is that 
on the approach of a magnet tlio corpuscles may be deflected 
so that they fall on C, and its oloctrometer will show a cor- 
responding deflection, Fig. 13. A photographic representa- 
tion of a beam of corpuscles shows plainly the deflection 
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they undergo. Tho path of the corpuscles is made visible 
by a special method to be afterward considered. 

This fact, namely, that a magiietic force mil bend a beam of 
corpuscles, solves our problem. It may be shown beyond all 
question that when a magnet is presented at a stream of 
corpuscles, each corpuscle tfiids to describe a circki at right 
angles to the niiignctir force, and, furthermore, that the 




radius of this circle equals ^ where m is the mass of the 
corpuscle, v ifa velocity, e its electrical charge, and H the 
amount of the magnetic force. Returning to the diagram 
of the apparatus, you will find that it is possible to meas- 
ure the radius of this circle of corpuscular motion ; for when 
the magnetic force is just sufficient to deflect the corpuscles 
wholly to the electrode, C, tliey travel from £ to C along 
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the arc of this very circle. The size of the circle is indicated 
in the diagram, and the length of its radius is fixed by the 
relative positions of E and C. 

Now, the magnetic force that is just sufficient to cause 
the deflection of the particles to C is easily measured; and 
hence, we have the following equation: 

Radius of circle (which we ^now)^ ^^^^^^^^^^^y 

which with a shifting of one quantity to the other side of 
the equation, is: 

Radius of circle (known) X magnetic force (known)-=— 

And we arc thus, to some extent, forwarder, at least; for we 
have a definite value for, 

the mass of tlie corpuscle X its velocity 

- • 

its electrical charge 

Is there any hope of our going further? There is. We 
must now determine the velocity of the corpuscles. 




CHAPTER V. 



The Speed of a Corpuscle and How it ib Estimated. 



In order to determine how fast corpuacles move, we 
should conakier that during the (light of a corpuscle from 
the uluminum plate, .4, until it passes through the window 
of tlie screen, E, energy is being acquired by it from the 
electric field which exists between the two plates, A and E, 
both charged electrodes. This energy may be represented 
by Ve, where V is the difference in electric potential between 
the two plat<:s and e the electrical chaise on the corpussl?. 
Now, the kinetic energy of a body may be represented 
also by the familiar formula, !^^^, Hence we have,^^ — Ve, 
in which m is the mass of the corpuscle, v its velocity, e its 
electrical charge, and V the difference of electrical poten- 
tial between the plate and the screen. Placing V over to 
the other side of the equation, we find that e =''^^y- from 
our equation concerning the magnetic deflection, R=^i 
it is evident that c must also equal ^. And hence, 
^-^=^^. Simplify this equation and you will find that 
V =- gj.. Tliat is to 5!iy: 

,r 1 -. ( I Twice difference of potential 

Velocity of corpu.sele=fT — ;■. j — t—. r—^ 

iiatlms 01 Circle X magnetic force 

The value of the three terms on the right-hand side of 
the equation arc known ; and the problem is solved. 
So determined, the velocity of the corpuscles is simply 
(59) 
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prodigious. The speed of the swiftest riflu bullet is insig- 
nificant in comparison. Tlicir velocity ia not at all con- 
stant, for it depends on the electric force with which they 
are charged, and upon the amount of air left in the vessel; 
but the corpuscle that does not travel with a speed a thou- 
sand times that of the swiftest cannon ball, which is two 
thousand miles an hour, is slow indeed. The only velocity 
with which the speed of corpuscles can be compared is that 
of light — 186,000 miles a second — and corpuscles have been 
observed with about half this velocity. In fact, the velocity 
of a corpuscle, depending on the conilitions, may be taken 
as anywhere from 10,000 to 90,000 miles a second. 

We see, then, that a candle flame, or a glowing wire, or a 
metal exposed to light, is not by any means the restful 
object it appears. Every object in the neighborhood of 
such bodies must be continuously bombarded by bullets 
flying with an enormous velocity; and small, indeed, must 
these bullets be to leave us all, so long, utterly unsuspicious 
of their existence. But small as they are, we must weigh 
them ; and to do this we must first of all derive the value 
of-. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Relation of the Charge is a Corpuscle to its 
Mass: How Important it is. 



The value, -, is a most important one in the elucida- 
tion of the nature of corpuscles. By it is meant simply 
the ratio of the electrical ciiarge on the corpuscle, e, to its 
mass, m; and it is evident that, having obtained this value, 
we need only determine the electrical charge to know the 
mass of the corpuscle; that is to say, the amount of niatr 
ter of which it is composed. 

It is easy to obtain the value of - from our equations, 

(1) RH"— , and (2) v=6Tj. For, substituting v in the 

first equation for the value of v in the sceonil equation, we 
have. 



RH=^ 



' X nil 



Hence, 



" l,KU)' 



And since V, R and H are known, there is no more diffi- 
culty — the problem is solved. On the basis of the experi- 
ment, ~= 10,000,000. Hence, m— jq-jj^^joq. So that 
all we have now to do is to determine the charge on the cor- 
puscle and divide it by 10,000,000 to obtain the mass of 
the corpuscle. 

(61) 
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Before proceeding to this, however, there are certain in- 
teresting facts about -= 10,COO,000 that deserve our at- 
tentive consideration. The first fact is, that no matter 
from what source these corpuscles come, whether glowing 
metals, gases or what not — no matter by what method 
they are evolved, whether light, electricity or heat — and 
no matter by which one of the many experimental methods 

the value of - i 5 deduced — the result, within the limits 

in ' 

of experimental error, is a constant quantity, about 
10,000,000. This shows us that the corpuscles, whatever 
their nature, are inde|x^ndent of the kind of matter from 
which they are evolved. The second interesting fact is 

that tlie value of - for the lightest chemical ion known, 
that of hydrogen, is only al)()ut 10,000, which is one thou- 
sand times loss lluin the* value of - for the corpuscle. 

The (juestion now aris^^s: Is this thousand times differ- 
ence Ix^tween th(^ ion and the corpuscle due to a difference 
in the masses of tlic* ions, or to a diffenmce in the electrical 
charge, or to botli ? Let us have at e, then, to settle the 
matter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

How THE Electrical Charge in a Corpuscle is Esti- 
mated: A New Use for Clouds. 

In order to find the electrical charge on the corpuscle, it 
is best to consider, now, the influence of ions on the forma- 
tion of clouds. This cloud formation is a very striking ef- 
fect produced on moist air by the presence of ions, whether 
positive or negative, whenever the air is expanded a quarter 
of its original volume. The fact seems to be that each 
corpuscle acta as a nucleus about which the moisture of 
the air collects, so that it becomes the centre of a visible 
drop of water, and, where before there existed a moist, 
invisible gas, there now suddenly appears a beautiful cloud. 

Though corpuscles due to any of the ionizing agencies 
mentioned in Chapter I cause this cloud-conilensation, one 
of the best for tlie piu^iose is the X-rays, which are pecu- 
liarly efficient in forming clouds in any gas through which 
they pass. The mechanism of the experiment, in its sim- 
plicity, is a masii of moist gas enclosed in a glass vessel, 
through which are passing weak X-rays and in which the 
moLst air may suddenly be expanded with the formation of 
a cloud of water drops. But the determination of the many 
factors which it is necessary to know in order to arrive at 
the electrical charge on a corpuscle by this means, is most 
formidable. 

The procedure is somewhat as follows : The velocity with 
which each drop of water falls is measured; from thi,s, the 
radius of the drop may be calculated ; knowing the radius 

(63) 
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of the drop, it is next possible to determine, by calculation 
and experiment, the mass of water deposited from the 
doud; and knowing these two factors, the nwnber inmiedi- 

ately follows from the equation, n — ? ' ^ , , where n is the 

number of drops (and, hence, the number of corpuscles), 

I the mass of water deposited in the form of drops, and a 

the radius of the drop. Having the number of corpuscles 
in the gas, the electrical charge on each individual corpuscle 
follows by experimentally determining the total electrifica- 
tion and dividing by the number. 

The value of e turns out to be 0.00000000034 in electro- 
static imits. And, now, finally, we are in a position to know 
the mass, or amoimt of matter, in a corpuscle. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



How THE Mass of a Corpuscle is Determined : Discov- 
ery OF THE One Thing. 



It will be reraembered that _^= 10,000,000. Therefore, 
Or, since c, as we have determined, has the 
And this is the 



10,000 ,oou' 
value of 0.00000000034, m^ 



., O.OOOpOOOOOiM 
10,000,000 ' 

weight of a corpuscle. Well, we need not translate this 
value into a fraction telling us just what portion of a gram 
the weight of a corpuscle is. It would constitute a dec- 
imal stretching from one side of the page to the other. 
What we want particularly to know is the relation between 
the weiglit of a corpuscle and the weight of an atom. 

This falls neatly into our hands; for it turns out that 
the electrical charge on a hydrogen ion is exactly the same, 
within the limits of experimental error, as the electrical charge 
on a corpuscle. Now, it will be remembered that the total 
value of - for a hydrogen ion is 1,000 times less than tlie 
total value of - for a corpuscle. If, thcrffore, the mass 
of a corpuscle equals 0.00000000034 divided by ten million, 
and the mass of an atom equals 0.00000000034 divided by 
ten thousand, it follows that the mass of the hydrogen 
ion is one thousand times greater than the mass of a cor- 
puscle ! 

So, starting with a candle flame and a gold-leaf electro- 
scope, we have been carried irresistibly to the conclusion 

(65) 



that Aent an hodk* o thousand timet smtdkr tkanihemmOat 
aSom^ Xest ine have seeai that^ no matter what their souroe, 
tktfe li^e partide$art oU alike in naiwre and sue. And, 
finally, ine Imaw that they constitute an actual part of the 
fcrmf of matter from which they fy. The far-ieaching influ- 
ence of these eonchisions €m the inner structure oi the uni- 
vn^se explains the painful efforts we have made to show 
how thev aie obtained, and why— ^anee the how is not so 
important in this worid as the trky — we are so sure in our 
conclusions. 

That we have in a corpuscle the veritable key to many 
a mystery, it will be the function of the latter part of oiu* 
book to disclose. Our present duty is to elucidate still 
farther the nature of these strange little bodies. And, for 
this purpose, there is no place in which they are better 
developed, or in which they have greater freedom from ex- 
traneous influences, than in the cathode rays. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Properties of Corpuscles: Cathode Rays, 

In the .absence of any of the ionizing agencies we have 
so far considered, the very high resistance of the air can 
be overcome only by the application of intt'nse electrical 
forces. Instead of an invisible leakage we then obtain a 
sudden spark, as one sees any day in the discharge of an 
electrical machine or in a lightning flash. But this spark 
discharge is due to the fact that the air or gas is at the 
normal pressure of the atmosphere, about 15 lbs. to the 
square inch. Just so soon as we begin to decrease thi.s 
pressure the phenomenon begins to change; and this 
change goes on progressively until its character becomes 
absorbingly interesting. 

The less the pressure the easier it is to form these little 
negatively elcctrifieil particles under the influence of elec- 
tric forces. If an electric machine or induction coil be 
connecteti with metallic terminals fused into a glass bulb, 
so arranged in connection with an air pump that the air 
can be gradually withdrawn, one of the most beautiful 
experiments in physical science makes evident the maxi- 
mum propi'rties of corpuscles. When the air has been 
withdrawn until it has a pressure of about one ten-thou- 
sandth of an atmosphere, the first effect noticeable in the 
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bulb is illustrated in Fig, 14, Near the positive pole, a, is 
situated a cloud of light which, when the pressure of the 
air and the current of electricity lie within cer- 
tain definite limits, shows beautiful fluctuating 
-St nations. 

The negative pole, or cathode, k, is sur- 
rounded by a faint glow, and beyond the glow 
lies a dark space, k to b. If the exhaustion of 
the bulb be now increased, the dark space 
t'xtends farther and farther through the bulb, 
iHitil, finally, it strikes the other side of the 
Ijulb and impinges on the glass. When it strikes 

S.._ the glass a brilliant phosphorescent light afi- 
PW jK'ars, green if the glass contain soda, blue if 
«]i '"^ contain lead, and the glass itself, or the metal 
within the bulb, becomes a source of X-rays. 
Fig. 16 is a photographic representation of such 
a bulb in action. The positive and negative 
terminals (the anode and cathode) are marked + 
and — respectively. Looking only at the wire 
by which the current leaves the bulb (tliis wire 
is called the cathode ; it is the one marked - 



Showing gen- 
eral phenom- 



'elvety glow about 



'■ in the figure), you will 
the terminal of the wire within 
the bulb. In front of this is the 
space called the dark -space; in 
front of this, again, tiio bulb iri 
luminous for some distance, this 
luminous portion being called the 
negative glow; and, finally, the 
brilliant phosphorescence of the j.. ,g 

pear-shaped end of the tube will Sliowingthat tlie phosphores- 
■ be noticed as a mass of white. '*"'^ arises from the cathode. 
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It was soon discovered that the phosphorescence in the 
end of the bulb was caused by something coming from the 
neighborliood of the cathode, for a solid placed between 
the cathode and the end of the bulb casts a shadow on the 
bulb. An example of this effect is shown in Fig. 15, where 
the sha{!ow is caused by a malte.se cross of mica, placed 
between the cathode and the end of the bulb. The shape 
of the shadow shows that the cause of the phosphorescence 
travels in straight lines, and that, moreover, it comes j 
straight from the cathode. It is to the agent producing 
this phosphorescence in the bulb that tiie name, calliode 
rnyx, 1ms been {jivt'ii. 




Fig. Iti, rbot.<>graj)liie rcpivjeiaalifni i.l ;i vtifuuiii tubo in uiiion. 

Now, cathode rays constitute simply a beam of corpuscles; 
that is, they consist of negatively electrified particles hav- 
ing a velocity equal to that of corpuscles obtained in oth^r 
ways, and their mass is a thousand times less than the mass 
of a hydrogen atom. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

A very large number of bodies give out a phosphorescent 
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light when exposed to a bombardment of the corpuscles in 
cathode rays. Tliis phosjihorescence is very beautiful, its 
color depending on the nature of the substance struck. The 
spectrum given out by these bodies is generally a continuous 
one, but certain rare earths, such as yttrium, yield, on cor- 
puscular bombardment, a briglit-line spectrum ; and this 
fact has been of great importance in the study of the rare 
earths. 

Tlie power of glass to phosphoresce under these rays has 
already been referred to. It ought to be stated, however, 
that the glass will in time " grow tired." This may be 
seen with the apparatus shown in Fig. 15, where, if the 
cross, which is on hmges, be thrown down, the phosphores- 
cence of that part of the glass which has hitherto been in 
the shadow of the cross, is now much brighter than that of 
the surrounding glass. 

The substances bariimi platino-cyanide and calcium tmig- . 
state are exceedmgly sensitive to the impact of corpuscles. 
Their phosphorescence is, in fact, used to detect the pres- 
ence of corpuscles. 

CHKMICAL EFFECT. 

Corpuscles cause chemical changes in certain bodies on 
which Ihey fall. Thus, rock salt takes a beautiful violet 

color, which, unless exposed to moisture, it will retain for 
years. Lithium chloride is remarkably sensitive to the im- 
pact of corpuscles. If a beam of corpuscles Ix; slowly moved 
over the salt by a magnet, the path of the beam traces out 
a colored band on the surface of the salt. 

HEATING EFFECT. 

Corpuscles heat a body nn which they fall. They may 
\ be concentrated by a bowl-shaped cathode, such as shown 
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in Fig. 17; and a piece of platinum, if placed in the focus, 
may be raiseil to a white heat; and glass may be melted, 
and a diamoml charred. 




Fig. 17. Cjitliwlp ray,4 of corpuauies biciucht li 



MECHANICAL EFFECT. 



Corpuscles, wlien they strike against an object, tend to 
push it away. This is very prettily shown in the appara- 
tus in Fig. 18, where the impact of the corpuscles in the 
cathode rays makes the little carriage movr from one end 
of the rails to the other. 




Fig. 18. ShowinK th;tt i;orpvi.-;.-l. 
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POWER TO PENETRATE MATTER. 



It was at first supposeil that solid bodies were absolutely 
impenetrable to these corpuscles. Nowadays, however, we 
know that this is not so. Lenard has made a tube which 
lias in it a small window of aluminum foil, and on shoot- 
ing the corpuscles against this window, he found that they 
passed straight through it, and so got outside the tube, 
where they could be more easily investigated. Cathode | 
rays which have passed through the glass bulb into the I 
outer air are consequently called Lenard rays. 



Lt;N'ARD RAYS. 

It will be understood that these rays consist simply of 
corpuscles which have passed through an aluminum window, 
and are in no way different from corpuscles in general or 
from the cathode rays within the tube. They have turned 
out to be very useful, however, in determining the Law of 
Absorption. The absorption of ordinary light by different 
substances bears no relation to the density, or weight, of 
the absorbing medium. Heavy materials, like iron or glass, 
light bodies, such as cork or water, may be transparent or 
opaque to ordinary light, as the case may be. On the . 
other liantl, in the absorption of corpuscles in the Lenard 
rays very different phenomena appear, 

A given thickness of material, whether gas, liquid or solid, 
L absorbs those rays simply in proportion to their density, 
I and entirely indejx^ndently of any other property. Thus, 
r though the density of the lightest substance is only one 
Bfflxty-millionth of the heaviest, throughout this enormous 
F range all substances, including air, carbonic acid gas, paper, 
IcopiJer, glass and gold, absorb these rays in direct propor- 
Ltion to the relative weight of the substances involved. 
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CORPUSCLES AND X-RAYS. 



When the air pressure in the bulb proilueing cathotle 
rays is so low that the glass of the bulb becomes brilliantly 
phosphorescent, an entirely different set of rays proceeds 
from the tube, having properties that differentiate them 
altogether from the cathode rays, or eorpusclesj that pro- 
duce them by their impact on the glass or on a metal 
plate within the balb. These rays illuminate a phospho- 
rescent screen, affect a nJiotographic plate, and have an 
astonishing power of penetrating substances opaque to or- 
dinary light. They are called X-rays because at the time 
of their discovery their nature was an unknown quantity. 
And so it is, to a certain extent, even now. They are not 
corpuscles; though it is not one of the least interesting 
properties of corpuscles that the;/ produce X-rays. Their 
probable nature, and their relation to corpuscles, will be 
considered when we wish to make use of them in the 
elucidation of another problem. 

CORPUSCULAR CONDEN'SATIONS. 

Except in the phenomena of radio-activity, which con- 
stitutes the subject-matter of the next part of our work, 
these ultra-atomic particles, or corpuscles, are found only 
in gases or metals at high temperatures or in the low pres- 
sure which exists in a good vacuum. The reason for this is' 
that no sooner is a corpuscle let loose than it tends to unite 
itself with anything else available, whether tliis be another 
corpuscle, an atom or a molecule ; so that It is only in the 
long, oi»n spaces of a good vacuum, where thoy have a 
lath free from much chance of collision, that we can study 
them as they are. At the onlinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere, or at ordinary temperatures, they are no sooner set 
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' ' free than they become nuclei, about which atoms and mole- | 


cules collect 


until they form masses many times larger 1 


than the ori 


5inal molecules of the gas. This is quite con- 1 


L Bistent with what we have learned concerning the formation | 


H of clouds in 


the presence of corpuscles. M 


H R4sum 


of what we have learned ahoul corpuscles. 1 


H Corpusc 


es are generated from: 1 


1 <'> 


Burning gases. H 


■ (2) 


Glowing metals and carbon. 1 


^B (3} Electrical discharges in gases at low pressures. M 


m (4) 


x-rays. » 


r (5) 


Metals on the impact of ultra-violet light. ■ 


Nature and properties: | 


(1) 


Tliey are negatively electrified particles. 


(2) 


They have a velocity of from 10,000 to 




90,000 miles a second. 


(3) 


They have the same electrical charge as a 




hydrogen ion. 


(.1) 


They have a mass equal to one one-thous- 




andth of a hydrogen atom. 


■(5) 


They discharge electrified botliea. 


(0) 


They are deflected by a magnet so that they 


K 


tend to go in a circle. 


i 


They are deflected by an electrostatic force. 


■ ' (8) 


They cause phosphorescence m bodies which 


■ 


they strike. 


■ (9) 


They give rise to heat m bodies which they 


^H 


strike. 


^H (10) They communicate mechanical motion to 1 


L 


bodies which they strike. J 
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(11) They give rise to X-rays in bodies which they 

strike. 

(12) They are absorbed by all bodies in direct 

proportion to the density of those bodies. 
(12) They act as nuclei about which atoms and 
molecules collect. 



CHAPTER X. 



■J; 



Positive Ions : The Other Kind of Particles. 



Has the reader forgotten that the gaseous ions of the 
candle flame and the glowmg wu^ consist of particles of 
two kinds, the one carrying negative electricity, the other 
positive ? Since the negative particles, or corpuscles, have 
turned out to possess properties so unprecedented and un- 
looked for, it is high time ^ to renew our inquiries concern- 
ing the positive particles. 

These positive particles afford a surprise. Though they 
may bo developed by any of the forgoing methods, in their 
properties they arc almost diametrically opposed to cor- 
puscles. ' 

(1) They carry positive electricity, not negative. 

(2) Their velocities are less than those of corpuscles. 

(3) Their electrical charge is of the same order as that 

of an ordinary atom. 

(4) The value of - is one thirty-thousandth of — for 

^ ^ III "^ , m 

a corj)usclc. 

(5) Their mass is a thousand times as great as the 

mass of a corpuscle, and is about equal to that of 
an atom of ordinary matter. 

(6) They can be deflected by a magnet only to a slight 

extent, and require for this deflection a magnetic 
field immensely strong. 

It is evident, then, from a comparison of the t\yo kinds 

(76) 



POSITIVE IONS. 

of particles, that " Codlin is our friend, not Short " — the 
corpuscle, not the positive ion. For, though we shall refer 
to the positive ion agiiin and again, if we wish to know 
something of the birth of matter, the decay of matter, the 
nature of matter, of the nature of electricity and the rela- 
tion of electricity to matter, of the nature of the sun and 
the sun's rays, of the possible cause of gravitation, the 
cause of clouds and rain, and the reasonable solution of 
many another mystery^if we wish to know something of 
all this, the corpuscle is our most informing friend. 

In earnest of tliis, we may say that so far as we have 
gone in this part of our work there is barely a paragraph 
that will not be utilized in the study of the foregoing prob- 
lems. Surely, then, we liave in the corpuscle tlie fulcrum 
for the lever of thought, the philosopher's desire, the one 
thing to explain our explanations, for which alchemy so 
earnestly sought in the dim, vague light of the middle 
ages and called it the philosopher's stone, and for which, 
chemistry, the daughter of alchemy, has so sorely felt the 
need to make herself consistent in the periodic law. 

It is an interesting thought that, throughout the ages, 
in this search for the one thing, the medieval scholar, la- 
boriously [joring over his great book in the light of his little 
candle, and t^ie modern savant in his laboratory, radiant 
with electric illumination, have alike been literally bathed 
in the light of the truth — bombarded, hands and face and 
eyes, by the one thing, with only that short space lacking, 
between the retina and the innermost centre of the brain 
where the power of deduction lies, to know. 

Verily, 



' Truth is within ournelves; It takes no rise 
From outward things, whate'er you may believe. 



A 
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and to KNOW, 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape. 
Than effecting entry for a li^t 
Supposed to be without" 



, § 
I 

1 



PART IV. 



NATURAL RADIO-ACTIVITY: A NEW 
PROPERTY OF MATTER. 




NATURAL RADIO-ACTIVITV: A NKW PllOrEETY 
Of MATIER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Antecedf.n'T DrscovERV. 



^ 



The theme of this present p:irt of our book is of a new 
thing done — the discovery of n new natural property of 
matter, and an explanation of tliis property in tenns of 
what we already know, 

If one questioned the discoverer — the beginner of the 
work — about himself, he would probably say that his work, 
possibly, was something— he himself was nothing; and in a 
measure he is right ; for in a few years he will pass, while his 
work will enilure forever. Still, we wish to know him for 
his work's sake, and surely it will not be amiss to say some- 
thing at least about him. 

Henri Becquerel, Membre rle I'lnstitut, is the discoverer 
of Becquerel rays, the basis of the phenomena of railio- 
activity. He comes very honestly by his powers. His 
grandfather, Antoine Wsar fl7SS-1878), through sixty years 
of indefatigable labor, contributed more than five hundred 
memoirs, works of note on mineralogy and electricity. Hia 
father, Alexandre Edmond {1820-1891), was the author of 8Q 
6 (81} 
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many memoirs that thpy constitute practically a history of 
the reljitioiis of optics to dcctricity through the past fifty 
years. Henri Bec<iuerel, the son, wa.s subjected to the train- 
ing and influence of these honoured men, and it is little won- 
der, then, that, through heredity and environment, he should 
bear the faee of one who sends his soul into the invisible — 
for that, in good solid truth, is what every true experi- 
menter literally does. 

In due time he succeeded to the Frafessorship of Physics, 
the chair of his father, and began his work in their laboratory 
in the quaint old home of Cuvier in the Jardin des Plantes, 
— ^"a laboratory to which I had gone," he says, "from the 
time I was able to walk," There he wrought nobly for the 
credit of his name, until Rontgen's discovery of the X-rays 
initiated an investigation which culminated in the discovery 
of the Becquerol rays and radio-activity. 

Now, Becquerel ditl not discover his rays and their radio- 
activity out of nothing. Every scientific tiiscovery has a 
genealogy of its own, going back to the primal ancestor of 
all thoughts; no discovery comes into the world parenlless 
of previous conceptions. Here is a table showing a few 
steps in the genealogy of the Becquerel rays; 



GENEALOGY Ot" THE RAYS. 

Cathode Rays. 



Lenard Rny.'i. 



S-Uays. 



-Niewenglowski's Rays. 

J Becciuerel Rays. 



X-rays are in some way entangled wilh the phosphoi 
LceQce in a Crookes' tube. Consequently, the diacoveiy ( 



p 

I Profi! 

f powei 
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Profijssor Rontgen set men wondering aa to whether the 
power of emitting penetrating rays might not be a property 
of phosphorescent botiies in general. In this instance there 
was Niewenglowski, who made the interesting discovery that 
some such rays were actually emitteil; that much at least. 
His experiment, as afterward repeated by Beccjuerel, is per- 
fectly demonfitrative. A certain compound of sulphur aiid 
calcium, calcium sulphide, which is the basis of luminous 
paint, shines in the dark after exposure to sunlight— that Ls, 
it is phosphorescent. Niewenglowski placed a photographic 
plate in a plate-holder, and instead of a cover-slide, he in- 
serted a thin sheet of aluminum. The plate was thus com- 
pletely sheltered from the action of light. Upon the sheet of 
aluminum he placed squares of thin glass, and upon these, 
in turn, pieces of a certain calcium sulphide previously ex- 
posed to light, which were protected from external influences 
by dome-shaped clock-glasses. The arrangement of the ex- 
periment is seen in Figure 19, the cover-slide of aluminum, the 




Fig. 19. Nie 



..,Skn 



s Experim 



glass, the sulphide above it, and the clock-glasses covering 
all. The apparatus was left in the dark for twenty-three 

hours. The plate was then developed. A jjrint from the 
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actual plate, whicli ishere produced (Fig. 20) leaves no muddy 
obscurity for the reader. Upon the plate are iniprinted the 




^ 



Fig. 20. The result of Ni 



,•; E\perimeiit. 



■ gi-ee. 

^k natur 

^H cover< 

^H ashec 



square of glass and the round section of the clock-glass cover. 
The rays had, necessarily, to pass straight through the alumi- 
num cover-slide to print them there. It was thus, then, 
that the question was asked of Nature, "Does this sub- 
stance, this calcium sulphide, emit rays which will pene- 
trate glass and metal and afTcct a photographic plate?" 
And Nature answered in her legible signature, "This sub- 
stance will." Are these rays light? The answer is upon the 
same plate. It is affirmative. If you examine the im- 
print of the square of glass upon this plate, you will notice 
that it is bordered by a perfectly white line which has been 
left untouchefl by the rays. This can only be accounted for 
by supposing that they were bent, or refracted, on passing 
through the edges of the glass into the air. Now rays tliat , 
are made up of particles, or corpuscles such as we have 
studied in Part III, cannot be refracted in the slightest de- 
gi-ee. Light rays always are, and must be, from their very 
nature, as wave motions. Niewenglowski, therefore, dis- 
covered penetrating rays of light capable of passing through 
a sheet of metal, a substance which anybody would consider 
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opaque — not X-rays, nor corpuscles, but light rays of a most 
remarkable kind. It should be remembered, however, that 

. these penetrating light rays were not given, off by the sul- 
phide in its natural condition. It had previously to be ex- 

' posed to sunlight, whence it derived its energy. 




But Becquerel, abreast of the same wave of investiga- 
tion, thought as Niewenglowski. He says, "For my part, 
from the day on which I first had knowledge of the discovery 
of Professor Rontgen, there came to me, too, the idea of 
seeing whether the properly of emitting very penetrating 
rays was not intimately bound up with phosphorescence," 
His thought was soon represented concretely; for, taking 
fragments of various phosphorescent substances, he placed 
them one after another on a photographic plate enveloped 
in black pa])er, and thus gave them an opportunity of telling 
their secrets by ]>cnetrating the paper and affecting the plate 
beneath. In this, his work resembled that of Niewenglowski; 
but the importance of it is and the luck of it was, that he 
experimented with different substances. Out of all the dif- 
ferent substances tried, there was one, uranium, that had 
wailed long for this one precious d^y. For one day of 
twenty-four hours this substance lay upon a photographic 
plate enveloped in black paper, and thus, after ages upon 
ages of waiting, found utterance. This plate u-as affected. 
" A glance at Fig, 21 will make it evident; and a close exami- 
nation will reveal the shadow of the copper cross tlirough 
which the rays had to pass. The plate is obscure, as would 
be the picture of the approach of dawTi; and it is equally 
significant. It reveals nothing but the presence of pene- 
trating rays. " Here I am," said Nature, "now, tell me, am 
I Niewenglowski's rays?" "I thought, then," says Beo- 
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querel, " that it was nPCf^ssary previously to expose the sub- 
stance to light in order to provoke this very penetrating 
emission, but a short time after / recognised thai Ihc emission 
of Die rays was produced spontaneously, even when the sub- 
stance had been kept completely sheltered from any previous 
exposure to light." This settles the question, Niewenglow- 
ski's rays were directly due to the action of the sun upon the 
substance which emitted them; Beccjuerel rays arise from a 




.jteriment. 



substance whose natural property it is, not only (o emit 
them, but, apparently, to manufacture them. It may be 
stated here that since this discovery, the rays emitted by 
this particular fragment of uranium compound have shown 
no signs whatever of diminution. They are, apparentlyj a 
permanent property of this form of matter. Furthermore, 
it was soon seen to be a matter of indifference what uranium 
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I substance was employwl. Any substance containing ura- 

[ niura gave o!T tlie rays. Metallic uranium itself, obtaintil 
in Moissan's electric furnace, gave out more rays than any 

I of its compounds. More than that, the emission of the 
rays turned out to be altogether independent even of phos- 

I phoitBcence. Uranium bodies, whether phosphorescent or 
not, emitted rays. Here, then, was no stored up, trans- 
formed sunlight, such as Niewenglowski's rays, but pcnc- 

RT 



Fig.; 



Uraniuuni mdiograph. 



Irating, continuous emissions from a substance ha\Mng no 
relation to light. The emission of rays capable of passing 
Htruiglit through copper from a chemical substance in its 
nonnal condilion constituted to us a new property of matter 
— a new thing in nature, 

So, as Becquerel stood in his laboratory that night, with 

this tliought in las mind and the plate in his hand, he ap- 

l pears sharply silhouetted against the baf kground of the ages; 

ifae is comparable with that Theophrastus who, two thousand 
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years ago, rubbed a piece of amber on his coat-sleeve and 
noticed that it attracted bits of paper, unknowing that this 
bit of amber was equal to the lamp of Aladdin, or to that 
Paleolithic savage, who, the first of all men, noticed the at- 
tractive powers of lodestone. New properties of matter are 
not so common that their significance can be exaggerated. 
This new property of matter was called radio-activity, and as 
such it takes its place beside magnetism, electricity, light and 
heat. 




Discovery of Radio-active Elements. 

Radio-activity, a new property of matter, had been dis- 
covered, but whence its source? "The metal uranium it- 
self," you say, "since it gives olT the rays." Yes; but still a 
doubt — a little, tiny doubt — remained. Was it not possible 
that the power of emitting rays, the radio-activity, was due 
to some small impurity present in the uranium? That doubt 
was the key which unlocked the door to a roomful of other 
discoveries. 

It arose in the minds of two investigators who had been 
interested observers of Becquerel's work, M. Pierre Curie, 
Professor of Physics in the School of Physics and Industrial 
Chemistry at Paris, and Madame Sklodowski Curie, his wife. 
They resolved to investigate the ray-emitting power of pitch- 
blende, the parent substance from which all uranium is ex- 
tracted. To their gratification they discovered that selected 
specimens of pitchblende possessed a radio-activity four 
times greater than metallic uranium itself (Figs. 23 and 34). 
Nature never insults us by caprice, and, consequently, we find 
the Ciu'ies saying; "It becomes then very probable that if 
pitchblende has so strong an activity it is because the min- 
eral contains, in small quantities, a substance wonderfully 
radio-active, different from uranium or any of the simple 
bodies actually known. 

" We proposed to ourselves to extract this substance from 
pitchblende and we have, in fact, been able to prove that it 
(90) 
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Fie- 24. Photopraphir imprint of (he Rame sertion of pitchblende as 
it imprinted itself in the dark when laid on a plate enveloped in black 
paper. The while portiona of the print are due to the rays. 
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is possible^ by the methods of ordinary chemical analyms, to 
extract from pitchblende substances, of which the radio- 
activity is in the neighborhood of lOO^OOO times greater than 
that of metallic uranium.^' 

In this simple manner did the Curies announce their dis- 
covery of three new elements with transcendent ray-emitting 
powers — ^radium, polonium, and actinium which they dis- 
covered with Debierne. Since that time others have been 
discovered. Of these strangers in the world of matter, we 
shall select radium as our first object of study, as it is the 
most easily obtained. Its discovery, with its ray-emitting 
power 100,000 times greater than uranium, placed in the 
hands of investigators a mighty engine of research for deter^ 
mining the properties of Becquerel rays. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Radifm. 



Radium has never been isolated. As a free element it has 

never been seen, never been touched, never been handled, as 
gold and iron may bo, but it is manifest in the properties of 
its compounds. It has been studied only in combination , 
with other elements, chiefly in the form of the chloride or 
bromide. We know that it exists as an element different 
from any other lx)dy in nature, solely and completely through 
the fact liiat every element has had its own sign manual, or 
spectrum, by means of which it signifies its existence, 
whether it is found in the sun, the stars or the laboratory. 
Fig. 25 is the spectrum of radium as obtained byM, Demarcay 
from a small <|uantily of chemically ptii^' radium chloride 
provided by Professor Curie. The lines numberedat tlie top 



I 



FiR. 25. Comparative speetr'a of radimn and rnlcium. 

of the picture are caused by no known element on the earth 
or in the heavens. Therefore radium is a new element. 

(93) 
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But if radium is an element, it should find a place in the 
family grouping ot the periodic law. And so it does. An 
examination of the chemical behaviour of radium shows that 
it is allied in all its properties to barium. It is, in fact, so 
like barium that it is almost impossible to separate on^ from 
the other. The family resemblance ia unmistakable. Ba- 
rium is a sister to radium. Now, if you will examine the 
table of the periodic law, page 28, Part 11, you will notice 
that Barium (Ba=137) occurs in Group II and that there are 
several vacant spaces in the groups marked with black lines 
for elements hitherto imdiscovered. Into one of these blank 
Group II spaces radium ought to fit if the periodic law ia 
' the expression of a fact. The determining factor 
is, of course, the weiglit of the atom. That set- 
tles its place in the table. Now, the atomic 
weight of radium has been determined with ex- 
treme accuracy by Madame Curie, and her re- 
sults lead to the value 225. This is the atomic 
weight of an element which should fill the blank 
space below mercury (Hg 200) in Group II ; and 
so it is no wonder that, chemically, radium should 
- resemble barium for they Mong to the same family. 
The amount of radium in pitchblende Ls less 
_than one ten-millionth per cent., rarer than gold 
in sea water; and the quantities of tlie much i-arer polonium 
and actinium are equally infinitesimal. The difficulties of ex- 
traction are immense. The residue of the mineral pitdi- 
blende, out of which the radium has been extracted at 
Jochimsthal, Bohemia, is sent to Professor Curie's works at 
Ivry, France, wliere it is precipitated and reprecipitated 
and crystallizeil and recry stall izefl an amazing number 
of times in order to separate it from the multitude of other 
things contained in the pitchblende. Finally, a few grains 
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Mg24 

Ca40 
Zn65 
Sr 87.6 
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Ba 137 

Hg200 



of the ton or so of material reaches Professor Curie him- 
self as very impure radium chloride Of bromide. It 

still contains many times its weight of its sister barium 
and now under Professor Curie's own hands it under- 
goes the final laborious process of fractional crystallization 
by means of which the barium is slowly fined away. A 
slight difference in solubility is practically the only means by 
which the separation may be accomplished, and its progress 
is tested by the increased ray-emitting power of the sub- 
stance which, beginning with 2,000, rises to 10,000, 100,000 
and, finally, as pure "radium," to 1,300,000 times the ac- 
tivity of the uranium in which Becquerel first proved the 
existence of the new property— radio-activity. But, alas! 
out of the ton of material but barely the hundredth of a 
gram remains. It is like attempting to collect the pollen 
of a single flower scattered over an acre of ground. 

Considering only the cost of the pitchblende from which 
it is extracted, the value of radium would be at least $10,000 
a gram. As a matter of fact, not much more than a gram 
exists. Of course the amount is slowly increasing and it is 
now possible to buy a few milligrams of varying degrees of 
purity in the chemical markets of the world. 




CHAPTER V. 

The Beciu'ehei, Rays from Radium, 

This srnull amount of radium distributed among the 
scientific workers in tlie field has been sufficient for the 
elucidation of the properties of the Becquerel rays. 



LAW OF ABSORPTION. 

Tlieir surpassing power of penetrating matter generally 
consideretl opaque let! to their discovery, ns we have seen, 
and it was therefore one of the first properties to be investi- 
gated. It soon became evident that the power was quite 
independent of the kind of matter througli which thc-y passed. 
I It was influenced only 
by til'' liinsity of the 
substance interpwed. 
Aluminum, for example, 
being light in wnighi, 
is lo the Becciiicrel ray- 
J what glass is to liglil — 
Fig. 20. Rftdiogrnphshowinchowthe comparatively tli.ii-'j.ar- 
powerot the rays to pcnetratematlenie- ent. Lead, On the coi - 
pends on ihe rtensity. The atrip, .l.fi ^^.^j^ ]jpj„„ heavy, i. 
anti C are platinum, alutninum and paper , , 

ti«pectiveiy. It is easy to see- that the Pompanitively opaquf 
platiQum a penetrated least. As a matter of fact, they 

I obey the law of absorp- 

tion, page 72 (Part III), and in this they resemble the cor- 
puscles of the cathode rays (Fig, 26). 
(96) 





THE BECQUEREL RAYS FROM RADIUM. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC POWER. 

In their power to take radiographs, Becquerel rays from 
radiiun resemble X-rays (Fig. 27). A radiograph of a parse 



m 



Fig. 27. Itudiogrii ph hy tlit Curies, A piach of radium was UBed at 
a (listuiice of a foot. Time, 1 hour. 

was taken in the dark by exposing the plate with the purse 
upon it to the invisible Becquerel rays for one hour. It has 
all the characteristics of an X-ray picture, 

PHOSPHOnKSCENCE. 

Many substances when they are exposed to Becquerel 
rays shine in the dark — that is they phosphoresce. Tlie dia- 
mond and the ruby shine out vividly on being held up in the 
invisible rays emitted by a pinch of chloride of radium. So 
do fluorspar, calcium sulphide, barium platino-cyanide, and 
many others. So powerful is the phosphorescence caused by 
Becquerel rays that if a tube of radium bromide be held to 
the forehead, and the experimenter close his eyes, he will 
still see light. The retina itaelf becomes phosphorescent. 
7 
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They even strike backward upon the radium substance it- 
BcH, so that it, too, becomes luminous, and shines vividly 
with a light which, since the discovery of radium, has sliown 
no shadow of variableness. Becqiierel rays by means of this 
self-phosphorescence will photograph the radium whichemits 
them. Fig. 2S (a) is a picture of some radium chloride 
photographed by dayliglit, and Fig. 28 (6) shows the same 
radium chloride photographed in the dark by ita own light 
— a life-size portrait of the first radium cldoride in the world 
executed by itself. They seem strange things, then, these 




[To nhtuin the wonderful photographs shown in Fig. 28 (a und b), 
less than ]Jg of a gram of cl^eniically pure radium chloride waa utilized 
by M. Curie. The vulue of a grum uf rjdiuni would be f 10,U00 or more. 
Less limn a ^jm exists.) 

Becquerel rays from radium and yet strange as they are, 
in this power of causing phosphorescence in bodies which 

I they strike, they exactly reacnible the corpuscles of cathode ' 
rays, page 69, Part III. 



1^ 




PHYSIOLOniCAL KFFECT. 

The physiological effect of Becquerel raj's from radium is 
most intense — almost incrccUble. A pinch of radium salt, 
contained in a sealed glass tube was placed in a cardboard 
box, which was then tied to the sleeve of Professor Curie for 
an hour and a half. An intense inflammation resulted, 
followed by a suppurating sore which took more than three 
months to heal. Professor Becquerel, as he went about his 
work one day, chanced to carry a sealed glass tube of radium 
salt in his pocket, placet! there for convenience. He was 
sorry, for the sore was painful and most tedious in healing. 
Becquerel rays from radium will cause paralysis in mice and 
caterpillars subjected to their action, and diluted to a suffi- 
cient degree bid fair to exercise a decidetUy curative elTect 
upon human ills. In their physiological action they rcs 
semble markedly the X-rays of Rontgen. 



XI 



ELECTHICAL EFFECTS^ 

Photographic plates and electrified bodies are widely dif- 
ferent. Yet Becquerel discov- 
ered at about the same time 
that they were both alfectetl by 

J his rays. A photographic plate 

" was blackeneii; an electrified I 
body was dischai^ed; either I 
was a defector of radio-activity. I 
With the discovery of radium, I 
the discharging elTect became, I 
of course, exceedingly apparent. I 
Fig. 29 (a) is an electroscojic I 
with its little gold leaves spreuil l" 
apart by electrification. On the 
approach of a glass tube eon- 
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taining a tiny amount of radium chloride, the leaves at 
once follapse through the discharge of their electrification, 
Fiff. 29 (b). The approach of radium and the discharge 
of the leaves are simul- 
taneous. Investigation 
showed that the effect 
was due to the fact that 
the rays emitted hy the 
i:uliuni spontonemisli/ 
nndired the air a con- 
(biriiT of electricity, and 
ii;tlur:dly the eleclrifica- 
linri (if the leaves flew 
'""' ■■ ■ away with as much ease 

aa if they had been touched by a copper wire. As a niat^ 
ter of fact, an electrifiecl body is a more sensitive detector 
of radio-activity than a photographic plate. In this prop- 
erty of discharging electrifietl bodies the Becquerel rays are 
identical with positive ions, corpuscles and X-rays. 

CHEMICAL EFFECT, 

Becquerel rays cause chemical action. Emitted from 
radium they will discolour paper, cause glass to take a violet 
tint, turn oxygen info ozone, yellow phosphorus into red 
phosphorus, mercury perchloride into calomel and will 
deconjpose iodofonn. In the power of causing chemical 
action, they resemble both the corpuscles in cathode rays 
and X-rays, 

THE SECRET OF THE BECQUEREL RAl^S. 

We have learned how Becquerel discovered his rays, we 
have studied some of theii- projjerties, and we are now face- 
to face with the problem, most important of all, What are 



THE BECQLEREL RAVS FItOM RADILM. 

In their study so far, we have discovered no property not 
shared by the positive ions, corpuscles or X-rays emitted by 
candle flames, hot wires or Crooks' tubes as elucidated in 
Part III- Can it be that Becquerel rays are identical witb 
these bodies? And if so, which? Fortunately they havci^ 
one more etrange property which Becquerel discovered them 
to possess, and which, as it turns out, affords a master key to 
their nature. 



BECQUEREL RAVS ARE BENT BY 



Becquerel proved 
this by one of his 
characteristic fec- 
und, einiple exper- 
iments. Taking a 
narrow photo- 
graphic plate en- 
veloped in black 
paper, he placed it 
horizontally be- 
tween the poles of 
a powerful electro- 
magnet (Fig. 30). 
On the black en- 
velope of the plate 
he then placed a 
little lead trough 
containing a small 
amount of the ra- 
dium compound. 
The rays could thna 




M. Becquerel and thp experin 
Aith the niacnet. 



affect the jjlate only by bending over, for the lead is opaque. 
He energized the magnet; then after a certain lime, he re- 
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f versed the polarity, thinking that, if the rays bent at all, 
I they would bend in the opposite direction. Fig. 31 is the 
ansrwer — clear as sunlight. The plate shows 
two broad bands, proving that the rays must 
have been curved down to meet it; that 
there are two bands instead of one proves 
that reversing the polarity causes the rays to 
bend in the opposite direction, Becquerel 
rays are deviiible by a nuignet. But are they 
all equally deviable? Are they honiogene- 
oas? Upon another plate of the aaiiie kind 
lie placei! strips of platinum, aluminum and 
|):i])er, and at the end of the plate, as before, 
ihe little lead trough containing the radium 
compound. It they were all equally devi- 
able, they would form a line when they bent 
lo meet the plate; if not, they would form a 
/ liand. After energizing the magnet and de- 
"-'' f \rloping the plate, he obtained the re.sult 
■ • -bnwn in Fig. 32. The rays are not equally 
ilrviabic ; 
' - ■' ilicyform 

deviation of " ^'"'''^ ; f A 
Becquerel band, a \ M^^^^^^^^^^ £! 
Rays. veritable ^^S^^^^^ ^ 
spectrum, of an infinity _^^^^K^. C- 
of rays unequally devi- 
able. The same plate p-,^ 3., ludiocraph showing how the 

shows as well that the powerof the rays to penetrate matter de- 

raya penetrate the pe"ds on the density The stripe ^.S 

, , and Care platinum, aluminum and paper 

BCreens m this order: respectively, it is e-asy to sec that the 

the platinum lea-St, the platinum is penetrated least. 

I flluminum next, and the paper most of all. Are they all 




THE BECQUEREL RAYS FROM RADIUM 




(leviable? Is it not possible that some of them are totally 
unaffected by the niaguet, and do not bend at all? To find 
out, why not place the narrow photographic plate vertically, 
instead of horizontally, between the poles of the magnet. 
The idea was carried out, and the result is plain beyond all 
question. The Becquerel rays consist of at least two kind.'f 
of radiation. One kind, A (Fig, 33), is bent by the magnet; 




Fig. 33. 

the other, B, is apparently imaffected by it, and passes un- 
deviatingly on. The print (Fig. 34) tnkrn iiiidfr {W niiig- 




net, shows still more clearly the existence of two distinct 
kinds of radiation. With" thej^e two kinds of radiation 
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science for a time remained content, and, indeed, in error; 
for, as it turned out, Professor Rutherford was finally able to 
show that, by the application of magnetic forces transcend- 
ently strong, part of the so-called undeviable beam could, 
as a matter of fact, be to a slight extent deviated but in the 
opposite direction from the deviable portion already known, 
while the other part remained still absolutely undeviable. 
Furthermore, it turned out that this truly undeviable portion 
of the beam of rays possessed a penetrative power to an ex- 
tent simply extraordinary, producing an appreciable effect 
on a photographic plate through a foot thickness of solid 
iron I By means of the magnetic effect we have thus been 
able to analyze the Becquerel rays from radium into three 
distinct types or kinds of radiation: 

(1) Rays that have very little penetrative power and are 
only slightly bent by the strongest magnetic forces obtain- 
able. These are known as the alpha-rays. 

(2) Rays that are very penetrating in character and are 
easily bent by weak magnetic forces in a direction opposite 
to that of the alpha^rays. Those rays are known as the 
beta-rays. 

(3) Rays that are absolutely undeviable by the strongest 
magnetic force obtainable and have an unexampled power 
of penetrating matter generally considered opaque. These 
are the gamma-rays. 

All these three types of rays, it must be rememberetl are 
continuously given off by radium compounds in their nat- 
ural condition without any diminution whatever so far as 
has yet been detected. We have now all the data Tiec- 
essary for answering with a reasonable degree of confidence 
the question: What are the alpha-, the beta- and the gam- 
ma-rays from radium? 




CHAPTER VI. 



The Alpha-, Beta- and Gamma-rays, 



THE ALPHA-HAYS. 

The secret of the alpha-rays drops into our hands as soofl 
as we compare them in their properties with the positive 
ions of Part III. The positive ions, as we learned, were 
tiny bodies laden with positive electrification flying off, 
under certain conditions, from gas flames, red-hot metals 
and other bodies. AVe learned that their velocities were 
anywhere from ten to twenty thousand miles a second, that 
their mass was about twice that of a hydrogen atom and 
that on the application of intense magactic force they could 
be slightly bent or deviated. Now the alpha-rays from 
radium have properties iilentical with those stated above, . 
They are the positive ions, but instead of requiring high 
temperatures or other exceptional conditions for their exist- 
ence they fly off from the substance radium in Its natural 
normal state. On the basis of all the evidence necessary 
to convince a reasonable man, the alpha-rays from radium 
are streams of little bodies with a mass about twice the mass 
of the hydrogen atom flying off from railium and laden with 
positive electricity. Their velocity is about 20,(X)0 miles a 
second! Compare this velocity with that of the swiftest 
projectile that man can fire from a gun, A rifle bullet 
travels with a velocity of about half a mile a second, and 
we consider this speed of transit extreme, but these pro- 
jected atoms have a velocity 40,000 times greater. Now 
the energy of any moving body increases as the square of 
(105) 
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itK velocity (Energy-^); and hence the energy carried 
off from radium by these little flying bullets is almost in- 
credibly large compared with their mass. As Professor 
Rutherfonl says: "If it were possible to give an equal ve- 
locity to an iron cannon ball, the heat generatetl by the im- 
pact on a target would be many thousand times more than 
sufficient to melt the cannon ball and dissipate it into 
vapour. ' This is the conclusion of mathematical reasoning, 
but no amount of reasoning is half so demonstrative to the 
average mind as the sight of a fragment of radium at work. 
We have stated that the mere presence of radium will cause 
certain substances in the neighbourhood to phosphoresce or 
to light up with a glow. Now among the substances af- 
fectablo by radium lliere is one, zinc sulphide, which answers 
to the bombardment of the 
C alpha-rays alone. This 

pro[)erty has been utilized 
by Sir William Crookes in 
the construction of a little 
instrument wliich he has 
called a sphinthariscope, 
wliich shows beautifully the 
Irambardmcnt of tJie alpha- 
j- .[- rays, Thi^ instrument con- 

Section of Crookes' Spinlharhrope. sists of a small fragment of 
T— The oiitor containing tube. radium placed behind a zinc 

T.T— TTieMidiin! tube, for focuBwne. sulphide screen, whieh is 

A— The flrreeii, coated inside wilh , i • .> i ■ ., i 

],[caiii: Viewed m the dark through 

B— The wire supporting the speck a tube containing a magni- 
r,f mdimn «.li. fyingeyeplece (Fig.35), At 

C— TTie magnifying lens. .- o ^ r ^ n 

once oneseesathousand tmy 
flushes of light, for the spark of each atomic projectile ns 
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it strikes the zinc sulphide target is at once made visible 
to the eye. The appearance is that of a swamp full of fire- 
flies, or the scintillating stars on a clear night. And when 
one remembers that these flashes of light are caused by a 
rain of projectiles, each impact being marked by a flash of 
light, just as sparks fly off from iron when it is struck by a 
hammer, and, moreover, that this rain of projectiles is in- 
cessant, day in and day out, year in and year out, the 
wonder becomes most impressive that the radium should 
not soon dissipate itself by this continuous projection of 
matter. The number of atoms, however, in the small mass 
of radiimi is so enormous that the process will probably 
continue several hundred years before an appreciable part 
of the radium has disappeared. Becquerel has recently 
brought forward evidence to show that the light-flashes ob- 
served are due to cleavages produced in the zinc sulphide 
crystals by the impact of the alpha particles. 

THE BETA-RAYS. 
These have been the most widely studied of the rays 
from radium, owing to their great penetrating power and 
their action in exciting phospliorescence in bodies which 
they strike. It is hardly necessary to tell the reader, form- 
ally, what they are. Suppose we construct a table of com- 
parison between the beta-rays from ra<lium and the corpus- 
cles from candle flames and hot metals. Let us make X 
equal the pos.session of any one specific property possessed 
by both in equal decree. 
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Compariaon between Beta-raya and Corpuada. 



Property. 


Beta-rays. 




They are negatively electrified partielea. 


X 


X 


Velocity. 


10,000 to 
W.OOO miles 
per !*<-ond. 


7.5,000 to 
IM,0OO miles 
wr ferond. 


The same electrieal charge aa a hydrogen 
atom. 


X 


X 


Mndth of a hydrogen atom. 


X 


X 


Tliey disehargp electrified bodies. 


X 


X 


They are deflected bv a magnet in the 
and positive ions. 


X 


X 


They arc deflected by an electros tu tic 
force. 


X 


X 


Thev pQiisc phosphorwcence in bodiea 
which they strike. 


X 


X 


Thev Eive rise to hent in bodies wliirli thev 
strike. 


X 


X 


iMdies which they strike. 




X 


They give rise to X-mys iu bodies which 
they strike. 


XtT) 


X 


The)' nre absoHied by All \n>dica In dirert 
proportion to their density. 


X 


X 


They act OS nuclpi about whii'h Htonw mid 
mnlcr'nlcs coUccl. 


X 


X 



We see from the table above that the one and only differ- 
ence between the corpuscles of candle flames and Crooke's 
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tubes, and the beta-rays from radium is one of velocity. 
The beta^rays fly faster, for they reach the enormous average 
velocity of more than one hundred thousand miles a second. 
We have here, not an analogynor a similarity, but an identity. 
The beta-rays from radium ore corpuscles, for they possess 
the same properties and in the same degree within the limits 
of experimental error. What a wonder, then, have we here ; 
an innocent looking little pinch of white salt not so different 
in its general properties from ordinary table salt and yet 
possessed of special properties utterly beyomi even the 
fanciful imaginings of men of past time; for nowhere do we 
find in the records of thought even the hint of the possibility 
of things which we now regard as established fact. This 
pinch of salt projects from its surface bodies possessing the 
inconceivable velocity of over 100,000 miles a second, a 
velocity sufficient to carry them, if unimpeded, five times 
around the earth in a second, and possessing with this ve- 
locity masses a thousand times smaller than the smallest 
atom known to science. Furthermore, they are charged with 
negative electricity; they pass straight through bodies con- 
sidered opaque with a sublime indifference to the properties 
of the body, with the exception of its mere density; they 
cause bodies which they strike to shine out in the dark; they 
affect a phototgraphic plate; they render the air a conductor 
of electricity; they cause clouds in moist air; they cause 
chemical action ami have a peculiar physiological action. 
Who, to-day, shall preiiict the ultimate service to humanity 
of the beta-rays from radium ! 

THE GAMMA-RAYS. 

The gamma-rays from radium are still to a certain extent 
a mystery. Unlike the alpha^ and the beta-rays they can- 
not be bent by a magnet, and their roost remarkable prop- 
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■ CI, ppareiitly in their power of penetrating 

er gener y considered opatiue. They will pass 
ough a foot of solid iron or through aeveral inches of 
lie lead. They seem to be neutral electrically, and 
are seemingly the agent chiefly concerned in the phys- 
cical action of radium. They also affect a photographic 
:e. They appear to be X-rays, or at least some type 
X-rays. In our study jperties of corpuscles 

rt III) we learned that ■ orpusclesof aCrookes' 

struck against a mctM \ the walls of the glass 

containing vessel, X-r we. eloped; and that, in 

t, an ordinary X-ray n vv othing but a tube in 
1 corpuscles were gt iwJd. f the beta-raya from 
raaium are in solid truth the corpus 'Ics of Part III, it is 
natural to expect that they should generate X-rays in 
their back-stroke as they left the radium, and consequently 
it should be no matter of surprise to find in the gamma- 
rays nothing but X-rays as a natural accompaniment to the 
corpuscles. While the gamma-rays are, therefore, in their 
nature probably nothing but X-rays it is at this time not 
positively certain. Of course, the identity of the gamma- 
rays with X-rays does not tell us what the gamma-rays are 
in themselves unless we know the nature of the X-rays, and 
in the X-rays we have still, more or less, a mystery. X is 
an unknown quantity. It is probable that they are not a 
form of matter, that is, that they are not particles at all, 
but more in the nature of pulses or waves in the sur- 
rounding ether set up by the impact of the corpuscles or 
beta-rays. It is natural and, indeed, inevitable that the 
vibrations of corpuscles should disturb the surrounding 
ether into waves just as shaking a stick in water must set 
up water waves, or as the grosser atoms of matter set up 
the etherial waves of heat and light. And it is also natu- 



ral enough that these waves set up by corpuseular vibrations 
should be very different in properties from those arising 
from the vibration of grosser atoms. It is probable that 
the X-rays are due to ethereal vibration, not material par- 
ticles, and that the gamma-rays from radium are X-rays. 

We have thus found in the alpha-, beta- and gamma-rays 
from radium the positive ions, corpuscles and X-ray3 of 
Part III, their natural progenitors in the history of discov- 
ery, "What an anti-climax," says the reader. "We 
started out to study a new property of matter, and here 
we end up with an old one." Not a bit of it. We called 
the new property of matter radio-activity — not Bccquerel 
rays. "What is the difference?" All the difference be- 
tween a natural intrinsic property and a property of con- 
dition. The light of an arc-lamp is a property of condition; 
suppose you found, deep in the earth, some natural substance 
blazing forever with a light as great, that would be a natu- 
ral intrinsic property — and a very curious one — radio- 
activity. So with the positive ions, the corpuscles and 
the X-rays of Part III. They arise from candle flames, 
red-hot metals, or electrified vacuum tubes, dU of them 
substances or mechanisms under very s|iecial conditions. 
The Becquerel rays from ratlium, on the contrary, arise 
from a substance dug out of the ground which will emit 
them, apparently, for centuries in the future as it has 
emitted them apparently through the countless centuries 
of the past, without any extrinsic influence. It Is their 
natural intrinsic proiierty — a new property of matter — 
radio-activity. 

Part III taught us the existence, under special condi- 
tions, of botlies a thousand times smaller than the smallest 
atom. Part IV, so far, has taught us the natural emisaon 
■ of such particles from a substance in its normal state. , 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Emanations. 

Having thua analyzed the rays from radium into three 
different kinds apparently identical with the positive ions, 
corpuscles and X-rays, it may seem to the reader that we 
have now explained the whole mystery of radium in terms 
of what we already know. But this is far from being the 
case. The myst«ry of radium is still a mystery as beau- 
tiful and fascinating as ever. Let us now consider one more 
remarkable property of radium which opens up a new world 
of wonders. Professor and Madame Curie have discovered 
that any substance placed near radium becomes itself a 
false radium. " We have found," say the Curies, "that any 
substance placed in the neighbourhood of radium acquires a 
radio-activity which persists for many hours, and even days, 
after the removal of the radium. This induced radio-ac- 
tivity increases with the time during which it is exposed 
to the action of the radium up to a certain limit. After 
the radium is removed, it decreases rapidly, and tends to 
disappear. The kind of substance exposed to the action 
of the radium is almost a matter of indifference. They all 
acquire a radio-activity of their own," This fact has been 
verified over and over again by every experimenter in the 
field. The zinc, iron and lead fittings, the air of the labo- 
ratory, the wat^r, the clothing of the workers, their very 
persons, in the presence of radium, start into activity and 
give out rays comparable to radium in affecting a jihoto- 
graphic plate and discharging electricity. This becomes 
(112) 



very vexatious and disconcerting and extreme care is neces- 
sary to prevent the radium gi^'ing out rays altogether mis- 
directed. For days Professor Curie was unable to approach 
his electrometers or even to enter his laboratory, owing 
to his acquired radio-acti^'ity. These secondary radiations, 
in the case of zinc, were four times as intense as ordinary 
uranium. Moreover, this acquired radio-activity cannot be 
removed by washing. It must be remembered, however, 
that the radio-activity is only temporary. It vanishes 
sooner or later upon the removal from the neighbourhood 
of the potent radium, Fig, 36 is a photograph taken in 




Curie's laboratory, of phosphorescent action 
caused by these induced secondary radiations. It was ob- 
tained in the following way: Two samples of zinc sulphide, 
A and B, and a sample of a salt of uranium, C, were placed 
in cardboard pillboxes, and these were laid on a metallic 
plate, under which was the radium chloride. The metallic 
plate was quite thick enough to be opaque to the Becquerel 
rays, but under their influence it gave off secondary radi- 
aUoris which caused the salts within the pill-boxes to phos- 
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phoresce. The photc^aplis were taken from above. They 
were caused by tlie UKiuced light of induced radio-activily. 
We have use<l the word " induced " here as descriptive of 
this secondary or acrjiiired radio-activity because it was 
at first Professor Curie's opinion, as it was nearly every- 
body's else, that bodies in the neighbourhood acquired 
this temporary and secondary ratho-activity because of the 
mere presence of the radium, in the same way that iron 
filings become magnetic in the presence of a magnet or aa 
the induced electric currents arise in an induction coil. 
Some facts, however, eoon became apparent, that have al- 
tered completely this conception of the nature of the ac- 
quired radio-activity. For example, Professor and Ma- 
dame Curie performed the following experiment : Two 
small flasks were connected together by a lateral tube fused 
into their necks (Fig. 37), and having a stop-cock in the 




tube joining them; the cock being closed, a solution of the 
radio-active substance was passed into one of the flasks, 
while a gelatinous white precipitate of sulphide of zinc, 




EMANATIONS. 

which it is to be remembered, is phosphorescent to the ac- 
tion of radium rays, was placed in the other flask ; then 
both flasks were closed. So long as the cock between the 
flasks remains closed, nothing is visible in the dark; but 
the instant it is opened, the sulphide of zinc becomes bril- 
liantly phosphorescent and continues so as long as the tube 
connecting the flasks remains open. Now we cannot believe 
that either the alpha-, the beta- or the gamma-rays from 
radium have the power to pass around a corner as they 
would necessarily do in order to pass from flask to flask to 
cause the zinc sulphide to phosphoresce. In fact we know 
they do not, and h;nce we must believe, for there ia no 
other way out o' it, that a something more or less in tlie 
pature of a gas, and not these rays at all, must pass from 
flask to flask; and since, moreover, this something causes 
the zinc sulphide to shine in the dark, we must also be- 
lieve that it is radio-active. Now this radio-active some- 
thing which passes out of raLlium and whicli is a some- 
thing distinct and apart from tha rays themselves has been 
called an emanatiorL It is called an emanation rather 
than a gas because Rutherford, its original discoverer, was 
not sure that it was a gas. It is apparently the cause 
of this induced radio-activity acquired by all bodies in the 
neighbourhood of radium, for spreading out from the ra- 
dium it settles on surrounding objects and renders them 
radio-active. Having asttled, then, the fact of a radio- 
active something spreading out from radium independent 
of the straight line radiations of the alpha-, beta- and 
gamma-rays, it is of extreme importance to find out what 
it is. Here, then, are some experiments, which one after 

L another elucidates, to some extent, the nature of the emana- 
tion. 
First, let us remember that wli^th.-i- it is a gas or not, it 
i i 
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^ uiiti in conlinuously diffusing into the surrounding 
ami that, raoreovpr, by passing a current of air over the 
iBUiimi it may be carried away like an oniinary gt.^, and , 
that the air eo permeated by it continues to give ol ' rays 
long after its passage over the radium. Next it becan.e ob- 
vious that the amount of emanation given off by it in the solid 
cold state was insignificant compared to tlie veritable rush 
emitted on heating the radium s t on dissolving it in 
water. This also is quite in accoi ffith the supposition 
that it is a gas of some kind occluded < t hidden away in the 
radium. This latter method, that of solution, '\s the best 
method of obtaining the emanation for purposes of st' dy. 
A small quantity of radium chloride is dissolved in water 
and the rush of emanation is collected by bubbling air 
through the solution and carrying oil the air so permeated 
with the emanation into an ordinary gas-holder, where it will 
light up a screen of phosphorescent zinc sulphide for days 
ami will show some radio-activity even after the lapse of a 
minute. On passing this ray-emitting air containing the- 
emanation from the gas-holder over platinum, palladium, 
zinc, magnesium and lead chromate, all at an intense red 
heat, it was found impossible to alter the ray-emitting power 
to any sensible degree. The ray-emitting power of the 
emanated air is absolutely conserved. No ordinary gas , 
could withstand the action of the powerful reagents speci- 
fied above and hence we are obliged to assume that if it is 
a gas, and it seems to be, the emanation must belong to 
that interesting family of inert gases discovered by Rayleigh 
and Ramsay in the atmosphere, which are known as helium, 
neon, argon, krypton and xenon ami which the reader will 
find tabulated in the zero group of the periodic law and 
discussed in Part II. The probability that the emanation 
is an actual gas is greatly emphasized by the fact that it 




may be condensed from the air with whicli it is mixed by 
the action of extreme cold. The radium emanation con- 
denses on the glass walls of the vessels into a brilliant patch 
of phosphorescent light at 150 <logrees below zero, Centi- 
grade. If, therefore, it behaves in all these respects like an 
ordinary gas the reader may wonder why it should not be 
definitely called a gas, but the difficulty of it is tliat the 
emanation exists in so minute a quantity that it has not 
yet been brought within the range of the s[)cctroscope or 
the balance. The emanation has been detected, and in- 
vesligatedby the electroscope [Figs. 38 (a) and 38 (6)], which 





Fiji. 38 (n). Fie 38(1.). 

Curie's Electroscope for the Di:igrammatic rfprtseiitalioa of 

study o( radio-activity. Fig, 3S to). 

An electroecopewllldetcrt one one-millionth (if a millionth of n milligram. 

measures the radium rays by the power to discharge its 
electrified gold leaves. The electroscope is about a mil- ■ 
lion times more sensitive than the most sen-^itiv? spectro- 
scope and yet the spectroscope is capable of detecting easily 
the millionth part of a milHgram of matter. So it is that 
history repeats itself. The spectroscope, when placed new 
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in the handsof science, revealod the existence of several ele- 
ments octiurring in quantities too small to be detected by 
any other means. In a similar way additional elements 
have now been detected and isolated by this more powerful 
instrument, the ctertroscoi)e, which for years has been the 
toy of every high school laboratory. There is every proba- 
bility that when greater quajitities of radium arc at the dis- 
posal of tlie investigator the mdiuni emanation will be 
collected in quantity sufficient to demonstrate clearly its 
spectrum as an element and its va|x)ur pressure as a gas. 
The amount of energy radiated by tlie emanation is almost 
incredibly large compared with the small amount of matter 
involved. We have said that the emanation from a grain 
or two of radium chloride when liberated by solution is ca- 
pable of illuminating brightly a screen of phosphorescent 
zinc sulphide for days at a time, and yet this rapid emission 
of energy arises from -a quantity of gaseous matter hundreds 
of thousands of times beyond the power of the most delicate 
balance to detect. Professor Rutherford has calculated that 
if a thimbleful of this active gas could be collected the 
bombardment of its powerful rays would lieat to a red heat, 
if it would not melt down, the walls of the glass tul>e con- 
taining it ! This remarkable fact leads naturally to two 
very important questions: 

(1) What is the nature of the rays emitted by the emana- 
tion? Are they alpha-, beta-orgainnia-rays; or, to use the 
terminology of Part III, are they positive ions as big as 
atoms, corpuscles a thousand times smaller than atoms, or 
X-rays? 

(2) What becomes of the radium from which the emana- 
tion has been removed, the de-emanated radium? Haa it 
lost any of its radio-activity, what kind of rays docs it still 
emit? 
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For the first question the answer is ready. The emana- 
tion emits only jtlpha-rays, bodies positively electrified as 
big as atoms. 

For the second question, the answer is also ready. The 
radium from whicl\ the emanation has been extracted has 
lost about seventy-five per cent, of its activity, and the rays 
which it does still emit after the lapse of an hour or so are, 
again, only alpha-rays. Leaving for the present the ques- 
tion as to what becomes of the beta- and gamma-rays, we 
are now face to face with possibly the most remarkable, the 
most interesting and the most illijminating fact in connec- 
tion with all tills strange eventful history of the nature of 
radium. We have said that the emanation abstracted from 
the radium retained its ray-eniitting power for some time. 
The obvious inference is that it eventually loses its power 
completely. It does. We have also said that the radium 
from which the emanation has been abstracted, after the 
lapse of an hour or so, loses seventy-five per cent, of its ac- 
tivity. This also is true. Bui wait a month, and the most 
remarkable fact crops out that the radium, during the inter- 
val,has restored all its lost emanation and has fully regained 
its activity. The interesting phase of the fact lies in the 
further discovery that the emanation ahstracled from the radium 
loses its radiO'OeHvit'j at the same rate and according to the 
same laws as th^ de-emanated radium regains it. A perfectly 
clear demonstration of this is given in the diagram (Fig. 39), 
in which the curve A represents the actual rat« of recovery 
of the radium activity and curve B the rate of decay of the 
radium emanation. The illuminating phase of the fact lies 
in its inferences. If, as is apparently the case, the radium 
is constantly generating and storing the emanation and the 
emanation as constantly decaying, the activity of the radium 
at any one time is due to a balance between the decaying 
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and restoring processes; and since, moreover, these processes 
are wholly outside the sphere of known controllable forces, 
and cannot be creuted, ulteredor destroyed — since the process 
is independent of the chemical form of the radium, whether 
romide, chloride, sulphate, etc., — we are absolutely shut 
up to the conviction that it is a function of its atom. We 
are in the presence of a veritable decay of the atom. The 
atom of radium breaks domi into atoms of emanation and 
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the atoms of emanation in their turn break down into some- 
thing else. The activity of the emanation decays in ac- 
cordance with the curve given in Fig. 39, and fails to half 
value in about 3.7 days. This has rendered it possible to 
calculate that there should be 463,000 times as much emana- 
tion stored in the solid as is formed per second. Now, on 
dissolving the radium in water all this emanation should be 
spontaneously emitted in a rush, and this rush of emanation 
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can be measured by an electroscope and the figures stated 
above put to the test. This was done, and it was discovered 
as a matter of fact that the amount of emanation stored in 
the soHd was 477,000 times greater than the amount after- 
wards developed per second . The agreement between theory 
and experiment is remarkable and the experiment shows 
just how accurately it is possible to predict the results of ex- 
periments in radio-activity. 




CH.VPTRR VIII. 

Emanation X and the Birth of Helium. 

In addition to the power of giving off the alpha-rays or 
jrositive ions possessed by the emanation, it has the ad- 
ditional very remarkable property of exciting activity in 
any substance with which it comes in contact. This is the 
induced radio-activity discovered by Curie. This activity 
of surrounding objects not otherwise radio-active is due to 
the fact that the emanation in decaying breaks down into 
a third invisible and unwcighable radio-active body which 
deposits itself upon neighbouring bodies and which, appar- 
ently, is in the nature of a solid. Surrounding objects thus 
become radio-active. This " excited " activity, since it is 
evolved from and results in the decay of the emanation has 
been called emanation X. The emanation X has definite 
chemical properties for it can be dissolved in some acids 
and not in others. If the acid in which the emanation X 
is dissolved be evaporated it is left behind on the dish and 
its radio-activity is unimpaired. It has recently been dis- 
covered that this emanation X may be volatilized at a 
white heat and re-deposited on cold bodies in the neighbour- 
hood, making them radio-active. It is not the emanation 
for the rate of decay of its activity is markedly different 
from the rate of decay of the emanation. It is a second 
form of active matter generated from radium via the ema- 
nation. It is this form of matter that gives rise to the beta- I 
and gamma-rays which are emitted from the solid radium I 

k compound and which we failed to find either in the emana- L 

(122) ■ 
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tion or in the radium from which the emanation had been 
rpmovpil. The emanation X emits alpha-rays as well, and 
it is therefore probable that it, in its turn, breaks down into 
two other forms giving rise to the beta- and gammas-rays 
respectively, but we have now reached the last link in the 
chain of consequences which result from the decay of ra- 
dium. The instruments of the physicist, refined though 
they are, refuse to take him farther. The radio-activity 
of radium may be explained to this extent. The solid 
radium compound is continuously giving olT energy, in the 
form of alpha-, beta- and gamma-rays. Of this energy 25 
per cent, belongs to the radium it.selt, consists of alpha- 
rays, and may not be removed. " Of the remaining 75 jjer , 
cent. IS jjer cent, belongs to the emanation proper and con- 
sists also of alpha-rays; while the residue of the energy, 57 
per cent., belongs to the emanation X, and the final protlucts 
and consists of all three types of rays. To the emanation X 
ihe solid active body produced by the emanation and capable 
of settling on other bodies the major part of the energy from 
radium must thus be ascribed. In a solid radium compound, 
tlierefoi-e, all three bodies, the regenerating radium, the de- 
caying emanation gas and the solid emanation X exist to- 
gether; and the total activity of the radium is due at any 
one instant to a balance between the qualities and activi- 
ties of the three bodies therein contained. A ciue^tioii 
must now suggest itself to the reader, What is the end of 
this chain of consequences? What is the final product 
formed in the decay of radium? Siu-ely some evidence of 
it must exist. Now, some twenty-five years ago, Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer discovered that there exists in enormous 
quantities in the atmosphere of the sun a certain element 
which, because it was not then known on earth, was named 
after its habitat — helium, or the sun element. Twenty 
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years after its discovery on the sun it was identified by Sir 
William Ramsay as a constituent of certain minerals in the 
earth's surface. It-s discovery both in the sun and in the 
earth depends upon the fact that the element has a peculiar 
characteristic spectrum (Fig. 40). It tui'ued out lo belong 
to the Argon series of elements, those elements which 
the reader will find tabulated in the zero group of the 
periodic law (page 28), and which are all alike in the fact 
that they arc gases incapable of entering into chemical com- 
bination and in this respect are different from all other ele- 
ments. It is a very remarkable fact that this gas, helium, as 
found on earth is always associated with radio-active min- 
erals; and it soon occurred to many minds that possibly it 
was a product of the atomic disintegration of the ra<liuni. 
A few months ago this was the merest speculation but now, 
thanks to the rapid progress of science, it looks as though it 
were a veritable fact. The discovery arose in the following 
way : Sir William Ramsay and Mr. Soddy in the summer of 
1903, were examining with the spectroscope the air which 
had been bubbled through a solution of radium bromide in 
order to find whether or not it was ])ossible to discover any 
traces of a spectrum of the emanation, which, the reader 
will remember, is obtained in that way. They did discover 
some bright lines which they ascribed to the emanation, but 
after standing for some time the spectrum of helium made 
its appearance and increased in brightness for several days. 
This indicates that the heliimi is produced from the ema- 
nation; that ia to say that helium is a di-shitegration prod- 
uct of the raflium emanation. It is possible that the 
helium consists of the alpha-rays or positively electrified 
particles given out liy the emanation. The fact that the 
mass of the alpha particle is about twice that of the hydro- 
gen atom bears out that idea, for the helium atom is next 
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to hydrogen to lightness. However that may be, if, as 
seems to be the case, helium is produced from the racliiun 
decomposition, the world, in this experiment, has witnessed 
the greatest triumph of modern science — no more nor less 
than tfi€ transmutation of matter. The dream of the al- 
chemists is true. Whether helium is the final product of 
the radium disintegration, or a by-product from the emana- 
tion, is to-day unknown. 




o[ the spectrum of hcliuin. 



We may now sum u|i the scries of radio-active changes 
in radium by the following tabulation, remembering that 
between the emanation X and the final product there prob- 
ably exists several intermediate forms, and that somewhere 
in the chain helium appears. 

Radiimi containing 25 per cent, of non-separable activity 
in the form of alpha-rays. 

Radium emanation containing 18 per cent, of the activ- 
ity in the form of alpha-rays. 

Radium emanation X containing 57 per cent, of the to- 
tal activity as alpha-, beta- and gamma-rays. 

Final product inactive. 




Thorium, Uhaxiuw, Poloniusi and AcriNruit. 

Whilo railium seems, to-day, to be the radio-active ele- 
ment par excellence, radio-activity is not confined to ra- 
dium. Among the other radio-active elements, thorium is 
important. Thorium is a comparatively rare element, and 
is the fundamental constituent of nearly all the Wclsbach 
gas mantles used for li.'^hting. Its radio-activity is ex- 
ceedingly small compared with that of radium, but small 
as it ia, it is in some respects more interesting even than' 
that of radium. All thorium compounds are radio-active. 
All thorium compounds give off alpha-, beta- and gamma- 
rays — but, after this is said, the resemblance between ra- 
dium and thorium ceases. The radio-activity of radium 
remains constant no matter how drastic the treatment to 
which it is subjected. The radio-activity of thorium is 
not constant. In fact it has been found possible by chemi- 
cal processes to separate out nearly all its activity and to 
concentrate it afterwanls into a minute quantity of in- 
tensely active matter. 

If ammonia is added to a solution of thorium, the tho- 
rium is precipitated in the form of a solid and so sepa- 
rated from the water in which it was dissolved. But tlie 
water now retains the activity of the thorium and the 
precipitated thorium has lost it. On evaporaltng this 
Water solution down to dryness and igniting it, a small 
residue of intensely active matter remains which turns 
out, weight for weight, to be over a thousand times more 
(126) 
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active than the thorium from which it was extracted. 
This small quantity of very active matter lias been called 
by the discover, Rutherford, thorium X. On examining 
the thorium X and the precipitated thorium a mouth 
later, the astonishing result became evident that the tho- 
rium X had completely lost its activity while the thorium - 
had wholly regained it; furthermore it was discovered that 
the rate of decay of the thorium X was exactly equal to 
the rate of recovery of the thorium. This fact is demon- 
strated in the diagram (Fig, 41) in which the actual curves 
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Fig. 41. 

of decay and recovery are given. The only conceivable 
explanation of this fact lies in the somewhat extraordinary 
proposition that the element thorium is constantly generat- 
ing from itself another solid element, which decays at the 
same rate at which it is generated. The radio-activity of 
thorium is due to a balance between two opposing forces 
which are: (1) the radio-activity resulting from the manu- 
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facture of thorium X, and (2) tlie decay of the activity 
of the thorium X, so produced. Here again is a transmuta- 
tion of matter! We are not however at the end of this 
process of change, for it turns out that this thorium X in 
decaying, decays into an emanation similar in character to 
the emanation from radium but not identical with it. Both 
the radium and tliorium emanation give rise to alpha-rays 
only, but while the ratlium emanation condenses on the 
walls of the glass vessel at 150 degrees below zero Centi- 
grade, the thorium emanation condenses at 120 degrees 
below; furthermore the activity of the ratlium emanation 
decays to half value in 3.7 days, while the thorium emana- 
nation from thorium X decays to half value in one min- , 
ute. The two emanations are therefore not identical, 
though they are both unaffected by the most drastic 
methods of chemistry and seem to belong to the same ■ 
chemical family. The thorium emanation gives rise to an 
emanation X just as in the case of radium. This emana- 
tion settles on the walls of the containing vessel apparently 
with the form of a solid and emits all three radiations, 
alpha-, beta- and gamma-rays. As with radium emanation, 
it is soluble in some acids and not in others, but it is no 
more identical with radium emanation X than thorium is 
identical with radium — just aa with the two emanations the 
time rates of decay of activity in the two emanations X 
are different. 

Finally, as with radium, the thorium emanation X decays 
into some end product which does not poasesa ray-emitting 
powers and which the instruments of to-day are unable to 
determine. The main difference between the radio-activity v 
of radium and thorium seems to lie chiefly in a difference in' 
intensity and in the fact that thorium breaks down into a 
radio-active solid intermediate between the thorium and the 
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thorium emanation. No similiar radium X has yet been 
discovered. Tlie radio-activity of a solid thorium salt is 
then due to the radio-activity of the thorium, the thorium 
X, the emanation, and the emanation X, all condensed 
within it. 

THE R-^DIO-ACTIMTV OP URANIUM. 

Uranium was the first element discovered to possess 
radio-activity, the power of continuously emitting pene- 
trating rays. Since radium was extracted from uranium 
minerals, it was at first imagined that the activity of ura- 
nium was due to radium impurity. This was a mistake. 
The radio-active power of uranium, however, is very small; 
1,500,000 times less than pure radium. It possesses, how- 
ever, a special interest in the fact of its simplicity. Like 
thorium, and unlike radium, it continuously gives rise to a 
solid disintegration product, uranium X, though this differs 
from thorium X in emitting beta- instead of alpha-rays. 
The uranium from which the uranium X has been extracted 
emits only alpha-rays. Just as in all radio-active processes, 
the decay of the activity of the uranium X and the revival 
of the activity of the pure uranium take jilace at the same 
rate, so that the activity of a uranium compound at any one 
instant is due to a balance between the opposing forces of 
decay and restoration. Half of this process of decay and 
restoration takes place in twenty-two days. Unlike botli 
radium and thorium the uranium X gives rise to no emana- 
tion and consequently to no emanation X. As a result of 
this fact bodies in the neighbourhood do not become radio- 
active. The active uranium X decays, apparently, ilircclly 
into some inactive protluet. Uranium has l»en used to 
test the constancy of radio-active processes. For over five [ 
years the activity of a sample of uranium has been tested at 
9 
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urs and during tliis interval no perceptible 
weakening radiation has been observed. A varia- 

tion of one on jndrcdtli thousandth of its activity would 
have been rent — a singular example of the constancy 

of radio-acliviiy and the powers of radio-active methods. 

POLONIUM. 

Polonium was first < ; mineral pitchblende 

by Mde. Curie and na: i ' her native country, 

Poland. It is chemically a sistti smuth, from which it 

has never been satisfactorily d. A most minute 

quantity, only, has been obtain^ tperimentation. Po- 

lonium is intensely active but i. ora other radio-active 
elements in giving rise to alplLi-raj-L. only. Furthermore, 
its activity seems to decrease with time, a result quite out 
of concord with the activity of the other elements. 

Prof, Markwald has recently succeeded in extracting 
what seems to be the same substance by another method. 
The "polonium" obtained by him is intensely active. A 
minute trace on the end of a rod will cause a diamond to 
phosphoresce brightly and, indeed, may be used to distinguish 
the diamond from imitations. The activity of polonium is 
so great that an electric bell will ring at its mere approach for 
it renders the air in its neighbourhood a strong conductor of 
electricity. Owing to the minute traces as yet isolated, 
knowledge of polonium is in a chaotic condition ; but since 
its activity seems greater even than radium it bids fair to 
be an important factor in future research. 

ACTINIUM, 

Another radio-active element discovered in Prof. Curie's 
laboratory has been called actinium. Chemically it re- 
sembles thorium but its activity is many thousands of times 
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greater. Like radium and thorium, it gives rise to an in- 
tensely active emanation which, however, loses its activity in 
a few seconds. A minute quantity only has been extracted, 
but it has been suflScient, nevertheless , to demonstrate its 
powerful radiations. A piece of paper placed in the same 
vessel with a trace of actinimn becomes in a short time 
radiantly active and is capable of lighting up a screen of 
zinc sulphide by its mere presence. 

These then are the radio-active elements : radium, tho- 
rium, uranium, polonium, and actinium. £ach one has 
properties which differentiate it from all the others; 

We append a tabular statement of the main radio-active 
changes which uranium, thorium, and radium imdergo, to- 
gether with some of the properties of the changing bodies. 
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Radio-active bodieB. 



Uranium 

I 

Uranium X 

I 

Final product 



Thorium 
Thorium X 

I 

Thorium emanation 

Emanation X 
(first change) 

Second change 

Final product 



Radium 
Radium emanation 

i 

Emanation X 
(first change) 

Second change 
Third change 

Fourth change 
Final product 



Properties of 
active matter 
undergoing 
change per 
flecona. 



30 



100,000,000 



Time taken 
for half of 
body to 
underg o 
change. 



22 days 



1,000,000 



115 



10,000 



22 



100,000 
174 



10,000,000 



211 



100,000,000 
4 



4 da\'s 



1 minute 



55 minutes 



11 hours 



1,000 
318 



1,000,000 

41 
100,000 



37 to 4 days 



about 3 
minutes 



3G minutes 

28 minutes 
200 years? 



Kind of 
Rays. 



alfdia 



beta 

(and 

gamma?) 



alpha 

alpha 

(and 

betaT) 



alpha 



no rays 

alpha, 

beta and 

gamma 



Chemicml add 
phymcal piop- 
ertusB. 



Soluble in ex- 
cess of ftouno- 
niumcafboaate. 

Insoluble inex- 
Bfls of ammo- 
nium carbonate. 



Soluble in am- 
monia. 

Soluble in am- 
monia. 
Behaves like 



chemically inert 
gas of hea\'y 
molecular 
weight, con- 
denses at — 1200 
C. 

Attaches itself 
to the surface 
of bodies. 
Soluble in some 
acids and not in 
others. 



alpha 



alpha 



alpha 



no rays 

alpha, 
beta and 
gamma 

alpha 



up 
idl 



and \HitaL 



Behaves like a 
chemically inert 
gas. Condenses 
at— 1500 C. 



Attaches itself 
to the surface 
bodies. 

Soluble in some 
acids and not in 
others. 



Soluble in sul- 
phuric acid. 



CHAPTER X. 



Radio-activity Evehywhere. 
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Radio-activity is not confined tothe radio-active elements. 
It exists everywhere though in minute degree. The air of 
collars and caves is markedly radio-active. So is the air 
sucked up from the soil, and particularly clay. The air 
of the free atmosphere, normal air, is slightly radio-active. 

A wire strongly electrified and suspended in the air for a , 
few hours acquires a strong ray-emitting power which may 
be rubbed of! and transferred to leather moistened with 
ammonia. 

Freshly fallen rain and snow are radio-active. Air 
bubbled through the Canibrid_':;e tap-water emits rays; so 
does the surface wat«r of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
air boiled off from the mineral springs at Bath. Natural 
carbonic acid arising from great depths of old volcanic 
soil has been tested and found active, and so has the fine 
mud from the mineral sprinfis of Northern Italy and the air 
of the Baltic coast. Everywhere over the earth there seems 
to arise an emission of penetrating rays. For the most part 
these rays seem to be due to the presence of small quanti- 
ties of radium contained in the earth and permeating the 
atmosphere with its emanation. But is it all due to this ? 
Are we sure that all matter is not to some slight extent 
radio-active ? Many ordinary substances certainly do show 
radio-activity. Thus, tin-foil, glass, silver, zinc, lead, cop- 
per, platinum and aluminum, all of them are slightly radio- 
active. Shall we account for this on the ground that they 
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cont quantities of the strong radio-active e!e- 

mente aa an m lurity, or that it is the natural intrinsic 
property of all matter to emit rays ? 

That important question is for the future to decide. Of 
one thing we may be certain : If all forms of matter pos- 
sess the power of emitting rays they do bo to an exceed- 
inglyminute degree. Radio-activ: ' •s we are accustomed 
to consitier it, seems to be par ein nee the property of 
the heavy atom of matter. And ir i the future new heavy ' 
atoms are discovered we may safely predict for them, as 
an intrinsic property, the possession of radio-activity. 
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PART V. 
THE RESOLUTIOX OF THE ATOM. 



Modern Alchemy: The Transmutation of Matter. 

Amid the shifting scenes wherein they live, men have 
always believed in the pxistcQce of an underlying reality or 
unity of which the ordinary changing forms of matter are 
but a superficial manifestation. 

" There abides in nature a certain form uf matter which 
being discovered and brought by art to perfection, converts 
to itself all imperfect bodies that it touches." This ia a 
saying of the ancient alchemy, and it constitutes a prop- 
osition from the rootetl belief in which have sprung many 
centuries of sweaty, toilsome, futile effort. 

" In chemistry we recognize how changes t^ke place in 
combinations of the unchanging." This is the statement 
of chemistry, the daughter of alchemy. 

The two forms of statement are alike in this, that they 
postulate an underlying essence of simplicity and perfectness. 

With the alchemist this simplicity lay in a certain sub- 
stance. Commonly, it was called the pkilosopher'.s stone 
End, \Atcr,the elixir of life. By means of it, if one could but 
come at it, it was possible, at a touch to transmute all 
baser metals into gold and, by drinking It, to gain eternal 
life on earth. 
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e ]n. of transmuting one metal into another 

ned entirely reasontible to medieval men, and, taking 
ir point of i w, it was reasonable. They were imbued 
1 the idea ol growth and change. They eaw that jilants 
,^i animals grew from one form into another and, if so, 
f not metals? 

lere is something of '*-- ' between SvMe and 

rly in old Ben. John isl," in which Subtle 

is endeavoring to persuaae ny le transmutabiUty of 
t]ie metals and, incidentally, to eozt. lim out of his money. 

Subtle : No egg but d ken more 

Than metals ij i ves. 
Surly: That cannot 1 

The egg's ordained by nature to that end, 

And is a chicken in potentia. 
Sublk: The same we say of lead and other metals, 

Which would be gold if they had time. 

for 'twere absurd 

To think- that nature in the earth bred gold, 
Perfect in the instant; something went before. 
There must be remote matter." 

This remote matter was of course the philosopher's stone 
which Subtle was about to prepare at Surly's expense. The 
lines in which Subtle concludes his argument are interestmg: 

" Besides, who doth not see in daily practice 
Art can beget bees, hornets, beetles, wasps, 
Out of the carcasses and dung of creatures; 
Yea, Scor|>ions of an herb, being rightly placed ? 
And these are living creatures, far more perfect 
And excellent than metals." 
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If "art can beget bees, ... out of the carcasses and 
dung of creatures," why, the production of gold out of 
lead ought to be, in comparison, a simple task, for, cer- 
tainly, a bee is a more complicated structure than a metal. 
But Surly is proof against the subtleties of Si^Ue, and 
says: 

" That alchemy is a pretty kind of game 
Somewhat like tricks o' the cards, to cheat a man 
With charming;" and so, in truth it was; 

That wonderful transmuting stone still evaded the mind 
and hand of man to iind. 

The years rolled on; alchemy glided into chemistry, and 
the search for the one simple jierfect thing capable of trans- 
muting by its touch one element into another became itself 
transmuted into the study of " how changes take place in 
the combinations of the unchanging,— the unchanging things 
being what the chemists called the elements of matter, gold, 
iron, copper and the like. The alchemists, fanatics, knaves, 
or knavish-fanatics, gave place little by little to investigat- 
ing men of another type, keen-minded, accurate, and con- 
servative in their judgments; pre-emmently, men who did 
not believe in fairy-tales. Robert Boyle in 1681 in the title 
of his book "The Skyptical Chyniist" defines, in general, 
the character of all succeeding chemists, for " skyptical " 
they have always been, beyond, even, the followers of any 
other science. Beginning with Boyle, these men gradually 
displaced the alchemical "simple, perfect essence" by a 
thorough-going belief in the existence of from seventy to 
eighty elements which they found it impossible to break 
down into simpler bodies, ami out of which in their various 
combinations the world of matter is made. These elements 
were undecomposable, unchanging, simple things. It is true 
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'ere always careful to guard their (lefinition 

the 8 lit thiit the elcmenta were uiidecomposable 

no far (M inei, ould do, and simple so far iw llu-y could see, 

but the iiii yiiig assumption of two hundred years of 

chemists was that the elements were simplo, unchanging 

nht;s. Gold ?as gold and iron was iron, and any attempt 
vo make tb -"-— "lan th '"-5 was the proper func- 
tion of the Tu^. I rricp. Of course, there 
were men who uiviueil rather 'casoned that this sim- 
plicity and unchangingness were arent rather than real. 
Thus, in 1811 we find Davy eayu " It is the duty of the 
chemist to be bold in ])ur8uit. . . He nuist recollect how 
contrary linowledge sometimes is to what appears to be ex- 
I)crieii('c. ... To inquire whether the metals be capable 
of being decomposed and composed is a grand object of 
true j)hil(K':ophy." Again, in 1815, Faraday uses similar 
terms when he says: "To decompose the metals, to reform 
them, and to realize tiie once absurd notion of transmuta- 
tion, arc the problems now given to the chemist for solu- 
tion." But these were voices crying in the wilderness and 
the possibility of the traTisnmtation of one element into an- 
other wa.s, on the part of everylxidy, deemed as absurd as 
tlie existence of the philosopher's stone which, to the al- 
chemisls, was lo accomiilish the work. 

A\'e lune now to jircsent to the reader some remarkable 
facts: JjCt us leave, for the nonce, all talk of atoms, ions 
and corituscles, and the mysterious rays of radium, to con- 
sider in a simple way some straightforward matters of fact 
connecteil with radio-activity. We are dependent for these 
" facts " on the men wlio enunciate them; but if these men 
are men of light and leading, if they command the respect 
of all tlieir confri^res, and if they occupy positions of the 
highest lionour and responsibility in the world of science we 
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must have faith in their " facts." Such are the men upon 
whose ipse dirit the facts of the science of ratlio-activity 
mainly rest. They are tUstinctly men of credibility. Hav- 
ing confidence, then, in their statements of fact kt us ex- 
amine into them. 

We discover that there exists in nature a certain well- 
known " elemnnt," uranium. This element is radio-active; 
that is, it has the power of continuously emitting rays, jv 
These rays are of two kinds: one, the positively electrified 
and slightly penetrating alpha-rays, and the other the highly 
penetrating and negatively electrified beta-rays. 

By methods of chemical fractionation somewhat similar 
to that by which radium is isolated from pitchblende, 
it has been fount! possible to separate from this uranium 
another substance altogether; and, furthermore, it turns 
out that this separated substance is entirely responsible for 
the beta-rays of the original uranium, the substance from 
which it was extracted giving rise only to the alpha-rays. 
The extracted substance is known as uranium X. This fact 
is followed by another. The extractetl uranium X gradually 
but completely loses its power of emittmg the beta-rays, 
and at such a rate that lialf of it has disappeare<l in about 
22 days; while, on the contrary, the uranium from which it 
has been extracted regains tliis power at the very same 
rate, and eventually becomes as potent as ever. After it 
has been restored you may, if you like, extract a second 
quantity of uranium X, antl a third, and a fourth, and so 
on, so far as is known, ad infinitum. This is a matter of 
fact into which no theory enters. On tlie basis of this 
fact, then, we seem compelled to conclutle tliat thp uranium 
is continuously manufacturing from itself another substance, 
uranium X, which has only a transitory existence; and 
that the power of emitting these penetrating rays, which an 



quan- 
y co^^^ 



grown sweet-pea vine 

a-rays from urauiiim, 
beta-raya from ura- 
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moe oi ou inium compound at any time possesses, is 
simply to is uranium X existing therein, the quan- 
of which depends oa a balance between the rate a] 
h it decays and the rate at which the uranium 
tures it. 

We may attempt to illustrate this mechanism by 

ucting a crude analogy. 
■ Let us suppose that we have 
and that the vine is the ura 

The tendrils of the vine are .c 

The flowers are uranium X. 

The scent of the flowers are t 
Etium X. 

Let us fnipposi', moreover, that we leave the vine strictly 
alone. We can easily see that there will come a time in 
our garden when the flowers of the vine will decay as fast 
as the vine produces them, and that the total number of 
flowers on the plant will depend upon a balance between 
their rate of growth and decay. Similarly, there comes a 
time with the uranium, when the amount of uranium X pro- 
duced decays as fast as the uranium produces it, and the 
total amount of uranium X in the uranium depends upon 
a balance between its rate of growth and decay. If we 
were working with our flowers in the dark as 'we are, met- 
aphorically speaking, with our uranium, we might estimate 
' their number by picking them out by their scent; we do 
estimate the amount of uranium X formed by the amount 
of its beta-rays. Now, let us suppose that some dewy 
morning we snipped off every flower; in other words sup- 
pose we extract the uranium X from the uranium. We 
now have the flowers with their scent in one hand, and 
the uranium X with its beta-rays in the other. There re- 
mains the destitute vine with its tendrils and the destitute 




uranium with its alpha-rays. The flowera i^ith their scent 
decay in our hand; so does the uranium X with its beta- 
rays. But the vine begins at once to restore its flowers 
with their scent and soon has as many as before; so does 
the uranium soon restore its uranium X with it-s beta-rays. 
We must not be misled by our analogy: The plant produces 
its flowers by growth, the uranium its uranium X ap- 
parently by decomposition. 

"But" you say, " do you mean us to infer that the ele- 
ment uranium (the element, mind you) is tranafonned into 
I a totally different body ? " We may as well face the issue 
/ squarely. Yes. We do. Furthermore, we believe that it 
is clianging at a definite rate every second of the day, day 
in and day out forever, or at any rate so long as any of 
it remains. We believe that we have here a veritable trans- 
mutation of matter just as wonderful as would be the trans- 
mutation of lead into gold, no more no less. We believe 
that tiie alchemists were right, that matter is not only 
transmutable but transmuting, and thai without the aid of 
any phQosopher's stone, diabolic influences, or even the 
modern appliances of a scientific laboratory. Nay, in spite 
of them; for, apparently, no human effort can either aid or 
hinder this process. It seems to be the verj' symbol of in- 
evitability. 

We may now imagine ourselves confronted by an oppo- 
nent in the form of a chemist of the okl school, one whose 
mind has lost some of its plasticity so that he does not 
readily assimilate new itleas, but who, nevertheless is true 
to the traditions of his class in being thoroughly "skyp- ■ 
tical." We can imagine this gentleman saying; " Pooh, 
How do you know that this uranium X is different from 
uranium ? " We can answer this question fairly and 
squarely by the statement that it has different chemical 
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iuiii i« soluble in excess of ammonium ear- . 
e while uranium X Ls not. In a mixture of ether 
trr, the iir,<inium dissolves in the ether while the 
iuiu X dissolves in the water. There is no better 
rion for a difTerpnrc in nature fhiin a difference in 
•mical proiHTly. " But how do you know," says he, 
hat the eleiiwnt uranium has anything to do with the 
matter? You use the urauium i. form of a compound. 

It is a property of tlio compouii lot of the element." 
No, it is iiol. The radio-activity of le compoun<)s of ura- 
nium, and hence the amount of ur nmm X formed, de- 
^nds solely upon Uh! j)er cent, of ur nium which the com- 
oumh contain; and it is a matter o indifference whether 
it is in the form of nitrate, oxitle or wliat not. Not only 
so, but the free element itself is radio-active and on being 
dissolvetl will give ri.se to uranium X. There is no escape 
from the fact that the phenomenon is a function of the 
element uranium itself. "Well," says the old gentleman, 
testily, " you say that the uranium X is a transitory ele- 
ment, (siive the mark !), and that it decays. Now, what 
docs i( decay into ? AVhat becomes of the dead uranium 
X?" 

This is an awkward question, so far as uranium iscon- 
cerneil.- We do not know what becomes of the uranium 
X for the rea.son that it decays into a body which does 
not emit rays, and its nuiio-aetivity is the only means 
by which we can measure it. The amount of uranium X 
formed is t^o .suiuH that it woulil take geological epochs 
of wailing to secure enough to weigh, much less examine 
chemically. But if we cannot follow the process farther in 
the case of uranium, we eertairdy can in that of an anal- 
ogous radio-active bo<ly. For just as uranium gives ri.se 
to uranium X, so does the element thorium give rise to 
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a similar body, thorium X. Unlike, however, uranium X, 
the thorium X, on decaying, gives rise to a third radio- 
active body which hiis been called the thorium emanation, 
— an emanation, because its discoverer Rutherford was 
UDwUling to prejudge the question as to whetlier it was a 
gas. On dissolving the thorium compound in water and''T 
bubbling air through it, this emanation passes away with I 
the air and floats about with it. Its presence is obvious' 
from its ray-emitting power which is intense. It is certainly 
not finely disseminated thorium X because its rate of de- 
cay is wholly difi'erent. It seems to be a gas. We explain 
this to our opponent who lifts his bushy eyebrows and 
quietly asks: "If this emanation is a gas, at what tem- 
perature does it liquify?" This is a tprrible question, for 
if it is a gas, or matter at all, there mus( bo a temperature 
at which it will coodcn-se just as steam condenses to 
water at 100 degrees Centigrade; and our instruments 
should be able to determine this condensation through its 
ray-emitting power. We want nothing bettor, though, than 
this question. The onianation from thorium condenses 
sharply at a temperature of 120 degrees below zero on the 
Centigrade scale to a brilliiuit patch of phosphorescent light. 
We proceed to inform our opponent that not only has the 
emanation a definite liquifying point but tliat it obeys Boyle's 
law in that, in a definite volume of air, its quantity is pro- 
portionate to the pressure; and, further, that from ils rate 
of diffusion through air, or through a porous plug, its den- 
sity has been determined by well-known methods as about 
100 times that of hydrogen gas. We heap this up by say- 
ing that we can even tell the particular family of the ele- 
ments to which the emanation belongs; for since it is abso- 
lutely indestructible and unchangoable under the most 
drastic chemical treatment, it is, evidently, a gas belonging 
10 
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1 of this emanation 
!ment from thorium." 
truments which meas- 
g bodies, the electro- 
of thousands of times 



to the argon : mily of the elements in the periodic law. 
This dazes the old gentleman a little, but he returns to the 
attack, "This so-called emanation is probably nothing but 
dust in tlie air which has become radio-active through con- 
act with the thorium. You know that the international 
congress of chemists has decided that a new element, to 

have any validity, must have a ^ped spectrum. I am 

going to ask you, then, for the sj, 

which you tell nie is a transmuteu 

This request is hardly fab, for the 

ure the proiwrties of these interi 

scope and electrometer, are hundi^; 

more reiined than the most delicate spectroscope. 

Yet \vc !ire able to satisfy him; not, it is true, with the 
emanation from thorium, for its life is too short. Half of it 
has died in a minute from the time of its birth, and this is too 
short a time for the adequate observation of the Jnfinitesi- 
mally small quantity of matter involved. 

But we can easily satisfy him with a perfectly similar 
emanation from the new element radium; for the life of the 
radium emanation is longer. 

About the first of June, 1904, Sir William Ramsay suc- 
ceeded in iletermining with certainty the position of certain 
lines in the spectrum of this transmuted element, the "em- 
anation " evolved from radium. 

The spectral linos characteristic of the emanation are 
transient because the clement itself is transient, but they 
are definite, and different from the lines belongmg to the 
spectrum of any other known form of matter. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that one of the 
most persistent of the lines observed is identical with one 
observed in a lightning flash by Pickering, So sure is Ram- 
say that the emanation from radium has a definite though 
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tranaient existence as a true element, that he proposes to 
give it a definite name as an element so that it may take 
its place with others in the Table of the Elements. He 
has called it exradio, the element evolved out of radium. 

"There is just one thing more," says our sceptical 
chemist, "that I can fairly ask you to do. These trans- 
muted elements, such as your emanation, are new. Evolve 
me, now, an element that we know, — and I shall be an 
alchemist." 

We shall ilo it. In June, 1903, about one year prior to 
the discovery alluded to above, Sir AVilliam Ramsay and 
Mr. Soddy discovered that this radium emanation decayed 
into, or became transmuted into, an entirely different ele- 
ment with which the world of science has been acquainted 
for years, — namely, the element helium. By observing 
through a spectroscope a spectrum-tube containing the ra- 
dium emanation, they were able to observe the actual 
birth of helium. At first, no spectrum lines characteristic 
of helium were observed; but presently they appeared, 
faint at first but ever increasing in brightness until they 
became unmistakable, and the birth of helium was an ac- 
complished fact. Helium has been a well-known element 
ever since its discovery on the sun by Lockyer twenty-five 
years ago, and its subsequent discovery on earth by Ram- 
say in 1895. We have discovered that it is a transmuta- 
tion product of the element radium. 

"Well," says our chemist, sceptical no longer and with 
all the humour of his class, " I am like Kipling's elephant 
when the alligator had him by the nose. ' This is too buch 
for be.'" 

And so, in truth, it is. 

We have learned, then, without the use of any theoreti- 
cal conceptions, and as a matter of simple fact, that cer- 
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tnin elementa such as uranium, thorium, radium, with as 
much riglit to the title of elements as any other, break 
down or become transmuted into certain other etemeiits 
, with a perfect right to the title. Certain of these 
transmuted elements have but a brief span of existence, 
and are but half-way stages to some final products of de- 
composition. The following table shows us the duration of 
existence of some of these transmuteil elements: 



Uranium X, 

Thorium X, 

Thorium emanation. 

Radium emanation, 

Radium emanation X, 1st change, 
2d change, 
.Id change, 



22 days. 

4 days. 

1 minute. 

3.7 days. 

3 minutes. 
21 minutes. 
28 minutes. 



4th change, 200 years? 
Final product. 



We know this elemental traasmutation only as it is re- 
vealed by radio-activity, the power tliese elements possess 
of emitting penetrating rays. The instruments by which 
these changes are traced are hundreds of thousands of times 
more sensitive than any known mechanism, but their re- 
sults are definite and reliable. The amount of elemental 
transmutation taking jdace at any one instant is exceed- 
ingly small, but it is actual. It is, at this day, beyond the 
power of man to aid or hinder this process. It seems in- 
evitable. 

Twentieth Century Science has thiswork to do. To u.-^ethc 
prescient words of Faraday nearly a century old: "To de- 
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compose the metals, to reform them, and to realize the 
once absurd notion of transmutation, are the problems 
now given to the chemist for solution." 

The alchemist became the chemist, and the chemist has 
become the alchemist. 



CHAPTER n. 



Atomic Disin™ 



Let us for a moment come to * with knowledge to 

consider what we have already gai 'ithout regard to the 
heights above. 

First, we discovered in ] 1, " The Mystery of 

Matter," that the atoms o! s were so curiously 

relati'd to one another that aiij w,^i)c oi explaining the mys- 
tery apparently inherent in them lay in the finding of par- 
ticles smaller than themselves out of which they could be 
built up. Next, in Part III, called "Gaseous Ions," we dis- 
covered that such particles, a thousand times smaller than 
the smallest atom, do actually exist in candle-flames and 
glowing metals, within the arc-lamps of the street, in the 
neighbourhood of dynamos, in the presence of X-rays, or on 
bubbling gas through water. Furthermore, in Part IV, on 
"Radio-activity," we found these same particles flying off 
with inconceivable velocity from bodies in their natural 
normal condition, — bodies such as uranium, thorium and 
radium; and finally we find that the soil and water of 
the earth itself emits them and that the air we breathe 
contains them. These little bodies are invariably as- 
sociated with matter and arise from matter — from any 
form of matter under special conditions, and from special 
forms of matter under any conditions. From whatever 
source they arise, these corpuscles are similar in all respects 
with the exception of mere velocity, 
(150) 
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Since the mass of the corpuscles is a thousand times 
smaller than the mass of any known atom, we see that the 
corpuscle must be a constituent of all substances, — that as 
a matter of fact, the atoms of all the elements must have 
corpuscles in common. Wc are in this way face to face 
with the idea that the atoms of the chemical elements are 
actually built up of corpuscles. Evidence in support of 
this hypothesis is not wanting. For example, on page 72 
of Part III of our work will be found the law of absorption 
for corpuscles, in which it is apparent that the resistance 
which substances interpose to thn passage of corpuscles 
through them, in other words, their opaqueness, depends 
solely upon the density of the substance. If one substance . 
is twice as heavy as another it is only half as transparent 
to corpuscles. The particular kind of matter has nothing 
to do with it. How different substances act towards light 
waves may be seen in the case of cork which is just as 
opaque as iron. It is all easily explicable on the theory we 
are considering. If each atom of matter is built up of 
corpuscles and if these corpuscles are extremely muiute 
compared with the atom as a whole, it is evident enough 
that we must look upon an atom as an open structure in 
which the vacant spaces are enormous compared with the 
size of the tiny corpuscles scattered throughout^ the atomic 
system. We may, with Lodge, illustrate the relation of a 
corpuscle to the atom which it inhabits, thus: 

If we imagine an ordinary church to be an atom of hy- 
drogen, the corpuscles constituting it will be represented 
by about 1000 grains of sand each tlie size of a period bo . , 
dashing in all directions uiside or rotating with inconceiv- 
able velocity, and filling the whole interior of the church 
with their tumultuous motion. Such an atom would be 
penetrable to other corpuscles in mverse proportion to the 
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iiacle$ constituting it, while it wouid be 
pat I ' atoms. In other words, the absorbing 

iwe» 8 once must, thcrrforc, on the basis of our 

iry, iply proportional to its density; and as 

we find it so in fact, it makes our theory just so much the 
stronpfr. Reinforced by this independent fact we can there- 
fore go foraard y'"^ "-"■1 n™'-""" 

In tlic preceding ' v id that the clement 

urnniutn became cor uuaiy ' ited into a totally dif- 

ferent clement, uranium X, and the same transmuta- 

tion was true of other olementa. y given mass of the 
element uranium consists simpl) r or y atoms of that 
element, and, hence, if there isa tran utation into any other 
element, it must consist, simply, in tlic transmutation of the 
atom of the first into the atom of the second. The trans- 
mutation is entirely atomic. But this leads us to think 
that the atom of any given element consists not only of 
corpuscles but of systems of corpuscles. Take, for example, 
the case of thorium. The atom of thorium breaks down 
into the atom of thorium X with the evolution of material 
particles that we call the alpha-rays. The atom of thorium 
X, in its turn, breaks down into the atom of the thorium 
emanation with the evolution of still more alpha-ray par- 
ticles. The atom of the thorium emanation follows the ex- 
ample of its ])re(lceos.sors in breaking down into the atom of 
the thorium emanation X again with the evolution of alpha 
particles; and the atom of the thorium emanation X itself 
breaks down into some atom of an unknown type with 
an evolution not only of the material particles of the alpha- 
rays but of JDOta- and gamma-rays as well. The original 
thorium must, therefore, be an exceedingly complex sys- 
tem of corpuscles, — system within systtm^for it has within 
itself the potentiality of at least five different atoms. This 




i to think that, as Rowland long ago said, "a broad- 
way grand piano ifl a very simple nieclianisni compared 
with, say, an atom of iron." 

On the basis, then, of the theory that the atom of any 
element is a complex of corpuscular systems we should be 
able to account for the following mysteries of matter: 

4. Group Relations of the 



1. Prout's Hypothesis, 

pp. 19, 20. 

2. Triads of Dobereiner, 

pp. 21, 22. 

3. The Periodic Law, 

pp. 22-25. 



Law, pp. 30-33. 
5. Series Relations, p. 29. 



6. Valency, p. 37. 



7. The Inert Elements of 
the Zero Group, pp. 



8. The electro-chemical 

properties of the ele- 
ments. 

9. Radio-activity and the 

existence of unstable 
atoms. 

We begin with a corpuscle. We know it to be a particle 
a thousand times smaller in mass than the smallest atom. 
We know it to pos.tess a high velocity. We know it also 
to be charged, invariably, with a definite charge of negative 
electricity. But since a negative charge of electricity has 
always associated with it an equal positive charge, we 
should expect the negative charge on our corpuscle to 
follow the pattern of all other negative charges and to have 
associated with it, too, an equal charge of positive electric- 
ity. Our atom, therefore, we a.ssume to be a sphere of 
positive electrification enclosing a number of negatively 
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pole stands for a corpuscle. The attractive force of the 
Ephere of positive electrification is provided for by a posi- ■' 
live magnetic \x)\e suspended at some distance above the 
surface of the water. The forces acting on these little 
floating magnets are thus similar to the forces acting on the 
corpuscle in an atom. They are free to move, they repel 
one another, and they are attracted by an exterior radial 
force. The miun difference between the corpuscles and the 
magnets is that the corpuscles may move in any direction 
in space, while the floating magnets may move only in the 
plane of the surface of the water. The arrangements as- 
sumed by the floating magnets as the number increases 
from two up to nineteen are shown in Fig. 44. 



<S) 



iS)® 






I tri; 
I nu: 
L cei 

he 



FifT- 44. 

Here we see that three magnets form an equilateral 
triangle, four a square, five a pentagon, but that when the 
number exceeds five one or more of the magnets seek the 
centre. Thus with six magnets we have one at the centre 

id a pentagon of five surrounding it. With, say, tev 
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themselves as though they were on an inner sphere con- 
centric with the outer one and it is natural to suppose that 
any number of such corpuscles could be placed over such a 
sphere and balanced by the attraction of the out<?r sphere 
and their own mutual i-epulsions. Professor Thomson has, 
however, shown most decidedly by mathematical calcula- 
tion that such is not the fact. 

As a matter of fact he shows that unless the number of 
corpuscles is small, not more than five, this arrangement is 
unstable and consequently could never maintain itself. 
When the nimiber of corpuscles exceeds five they break up 
into two groups. The group containing the smaller occupies 
the surface of an inner shell towards the centre. The others 
are on an outer shell concentric with the inner one, the 
sphere of positive electrification surrounding and balancing 
them all. As the number of corpuscles still further in- 
creases there comes a stage at wliich the equilibrium cannot 
be stable even with two groups and the corpuscles divide 
themselves into three groups on three concentric shells; and 
as the number increases attcr that, more and more groups 
are necessary for equilibrium. Tliis has been neatly and 
elegantly shown by Professor Mayer in an experiment 
with a model atom in which the forces producing equilib- 
rium are similar to those producing equihbrium among the 
corpuscles in the real atom as we are considering it to be 
in nature. 

In this experiment, a number of tiny magnetized steel 
needles thrust through discs of cork are floated on water 
so that the little negative poles are all above the surface 
of the water while the positive poles are beneath. These 
little floating negative magnetic poles, just Uke corpuscles, 
repel each other with forces varying inversely with the 
square of the distance. In this way each little negative 
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N' umfwr of corpuscles 


60 


55 


60 


45 


40 


35 




20 


19 
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17 


16 


16 
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Number of corpuscles. 


30 


2S 


20 


15 


10 


5 




15 


13 


12 


10 
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10 
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9 
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J 


5 
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Here is, also, the entire series of arrangements for collec- 
tions of corpuscles of which the outer ring consists of twenty 
corpuscles. 



Number of porpusclcs. 
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5 
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Fifty-nine is the smallest number and 67 is the largest 
number of corjjuscles in one collection that can have an 
outer ring of twenty. 

Let us see, now, how these corpuscles, with the configura- 
tions which collections of them muft take to satisfy their 
attractive and repulsive forces, will answer for the One 
Thing which we found so necessary in Part II, for any hope 
of explaining the mysteries of' the atoms. Will these col-^ 
lections of corpuscles make atoms with the properties poa-| 
sessed by the atoms of the chemical elements? 






PRODT 8 HITOTHEBIS, 

The mass of the atom must be tlie sum of the masses of - 
the corpuscles it contains, so that the atomic weight is a 
jgr of corpuscles in the atom. Thui^ 
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if the atom of hydrogen contains 1,000 corpuscles, oxygen 
will contain 16,000, mercury 200,000, and so on. These 
numbers will be whole numbers and Prout's hypothesis 
will be true, not in the sense that the atoms of all the ele- 
ments are built up of hydrogen atoms but that they are 
built up of primordial atoms a thousand times smaller than 
the hydrogen atom. 



TRIADS OF DOBEREIXER. 

We have stated on page 21 that out of the list of the 
atoms of the elements little groups of three could be 
chosen with strongly correlated properties and owning to a 
pronounced family relationship; while connected with this 
relationship was the curious fact that the mean of the atomic 
weights of the first and the third was approximately, but 
not exactly, equal to the atomic weight of the middle one. 
This previously incomprehensible fact finds ready and sim- 
ple explanation on the basis of our theory in the way in 
which the corpuscles arrange themselves in groups to form 
the atoms. 

Similarity of arrangement means similarity of property ■ 
throughout the whole range of chemistry. Consequently, 
if the collections of corpuscles in the tables above consti- 
tuted atoms we should not only expect, but we should be 
very sure, that atoms containing similar rings would possess 
similar properties. If we take collections containing similar 
rings we find the Triads of Dobereiner, thus: 





30 


15 


5 


Number in suoceasive rings. 


15 
10 
5 


10 
5 


5 


Meun nuinbor of the Rr^t an<l thinl. 
Number in the tiiiddle j^roup. 


17 5 
15 
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If those collections of corpuscles constituted atoms, the 
mean of the atomic weights of the first and third would 
be approximately the atomic weight of the middle one. 

Let us take another example: 



Nuiiiber of coryMisrlcs. 


01 


41 


25 


Numl)or in successive rings. 


20 


10 


13 




16 


13 


9 




13 


9 


3 




9 


3 






3 







Mean number of the first and third.' 
Nuniher in the middle group. 



43 
41 



Again we find the s.ime thing true. If the three col- 
l(»oti()ns of corpuscles constituted three atoms they would 
possess similar properties, and the mean of the atomic 
\v('iglits of th(» first and third would be approximately the 
atomic weight of the middle one. The two examples cited 
are like those of sulphur, selcMiium and tellurium, and of 
chlorin(\ hroinino and iodine, page 21, and the curious 
facts recited then* find a simple rational explanation. 



THE I»KUIOI)IC LAW. 



<» n 



The i)roperties of an element are a periodic function- 
of its atomics weight." 

This has been the great mystery of matter. If we ar- 
range the elcHK^uts of matter in the order of their atomic 
w(Mghts, from low(\st to highest, similar profx^rties j^eriodi- 
eally r(H'ur. For exam])l(': With the element lithium cer- 
tain properties are associated. The elements immediately 
following lithium in the order of their atomic weights do 
not p()ss(\ss thes(» pr()perti(\s. They apjx^ar again, however, 
when we come to sodium, then disappear until potassium 
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is reached, again disappear only to reappear with nibidiimi,f- 
and so on. An inspection of tlie tables given above will 
show that aggregations of corpuscles as they increase in 
number from say five to seventy, will possess properties 
similar to those discovered in the periodic law. If, for 
example, certain properties are connected with a group of 
five corpuscles, these pro])erties will appear again when the 
number increases to fifteen, for fifteen corpuscles consist of 
that same group of five with fen others surrounding it. 
The properties connected with these two groups of five and 
fifteen corpuscles will then disappear until we again come 
to two groups of five and ten corpuscles respectively, with 
still another ring surrounding it. Inspection shows that 
this occurs when the corpuscles number thirty, where we 
have a group of five, surrounded by a group of ten sur- 
rounded by a group of fifteen. For a next recurrence of 
these properties we must now wait until the corpuscles 
number forty-seven, when we again find the grouping five, 
ten, fifteen, this time surrounded by agroup of seventeen cor- 
puscles. The arrangement then disappears to recur again 
with sixty-seven corpuscles in the grouping five, ten, fifteen, 
seventeen, twenty. This periodic rebuilding or recurrence 
0. the same groups as the number of corpuscles increases 
is woiiderfully analogous to the periodic appearance and 
disappearance of certain properties of the elements as the 
atomic weight rises; and if the atomic weight is measured i^ 
by the number of corpuscles the atom contains, and the 
properties of tlic atom are dependent upon the arrange- 1 
ment and grouping of the corpuscles within the atom, it is 
obvious that we have, to a reasonable degree, solved the 
problem of the periodic law. It means, simply, the periodic 
recurrence of certain groups of corpuscles as the number 
of corpuscles constituting the atom increases. The peri- 
11 
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odic recurrenee of properties turns out to be, in fact, a 
necessity if the atoms are built up of corpuscles. 

GROUP RELATIONS OF THE LAW. 

The fact that atoms built up of corpuscles necessarily 
result in a periodic law has, as a further necessary conse- 
quence, the existence of natural families among the ele- 
ments. If the reader will re-inspect the table of the cor- 
puscular groupings he will find, for example, that the 
group of 60 corpuscles consists of the same rings of 
corpuscles as the group of 40, with an additional ring 
of 20 corpuscles around it, while the group of 40 consists 
of the same rings as the group of 24, with an additional 
ring outside, while 24 is the group 11 with an additional ■|]| 
ring, 11 being the group 3 with an additional ring, thus: ■ 


Number of corpuscles. 


60 


40 


24 


„ 1 3 1 


ringH. 

(A faniily of five rorpusculur 

group! niei.) 


20 
16 
13 
8 
3 


16 
13 
8 
3 


13 
3 


s 

3 




We see, in this way, that we can divide the various 
groups of corpuscles into families such that each member 
of the family is derived from the preceding member, (the ' 
member just alxivo it in the vertical columns of the table 
of the periodic law), by adding lo it another ring of cor- 
puscles. 

We should expect atoms formed in this way of related 
groups of corpuscles to jmssess resembling jjroperties; and 
since in the elements themselves we find such groups, it 
would be strange if their actual existence and the necessity 
for their existence on the basis of our theory had no sig- 
nificance or relation. Professor Thomson has recently 

^ 
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shown, on mathematical grounds, that such related groups 
of corpuscles would of necessity possess relateil spectra^ 
such as have lately been discovered among the elements of 
certain groups in the table of the periodic law. This is a 
strong confirmation of our theorj-. 

SERIES RELATIOXS. 

But the atoms of matter as they appear in the table of 
the periodic law are related not only in groups but in 
aeries, (page 29). A series is a horizontal row of ele- 
ments in the table as a group is a vertical one. The 
gradual change in the properties of the elements which 
takes place as we travel along one of these horizontal rows 
is also illustrated in the properties possessetl by tJiese groups 
of corjjuscles. To demonstrate this, consider, for example, 
the series of arrangements of the corpuscles given on page 
158, in all of which the outer ring contains 20 corpuscles. 
An outer ring containing 20 first occurs in a group of 59 
corpuscles. Professor Thomson shows that in this case 
of 59 corpuscles the nmnber of corpuscles inside is only 
just sufficient to make the outer ring of 20 stable; this 
ring will, therefore, be on the verge of instability and when ' 
its corpuscles are displaced, the forces urging them back 
again will be small. 

For this reason, when the ring is subjected to an exter- 
nal disturbance, one or more corpuscles muy easily be de- 
tached from it. We must remember, though, that in tliesp 
collections of corpuscles, the negative electricity of the 
collection is exactly balanced by the sphere of positive 
electricity surrounding it and enclosing it; and, hence, if 
one negative corpuscle is lost the whole arrangement will 
assume a positive charge. Such an atom would behave 
like the atom of a strongly electro-positive or ba.sic element. 
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With the next group, 60 corpuscles, the outer ring is more 
stable because there is an additional corpuscle inside it. 
While, therefore, it may lose corpuscles it 'W'ill not do so so 
readily as the group of 59. Hence, it will not so easily as- ' 
sunie the positive charge of electricity, and hence, again, it 
will not be so electro-positive an element as the group of 59. 

61 corpuscles will be still less electro-positive than 60, and 

62 less than 61, The addition of each successive corpuscle 
inside will make it more difficult to detach corpuscles from 
the outer ring of 20 and will, therefore, make the atom less 
electro-positive. Not only so, but when the total number 
of corpuscles increases to, say, 63 the possibility of losing 
corpuscles from the outer ring vanishes and, instead, another , 
possibility creeps in. When the stability of the atom be- 
comes extreme one or more corpuscles of the outer ring may 
actually lie on the surface of the atom without breaking the 
ring. In this case the atom would receive a charge of neg- 
ative electricity and would behave like the atom of an 
electro-negative element. This increase in the stability of 
the ring, and consequently in the electro-negative character 
of its atom would go on growing until we had as many as 
67 corpuscles where the stability of the ring would be at a 
maximum. Sixty-seven corpuscles would result in a strongly 
electro-negative clement like chlorine, 

A great change however in the properties of the atom 
takes place in the next group of 68 corpuscles for now the 
number of corpuscles in the outer ring increases to 21, these 
21 corpuscles arc however only just stable, and would like 
the outer ring of 20 in the arrangement of 59 corpuscles, 
readily lose a corpuscle and so make the atom strongly 
electro-positive. An atom of 68 corpuscles would therefore 
strongly resemble the atom of 59, one of 69 would resemble 
that of 60, 70 that of 61 and so on. The properties of 
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groups of 59 and 67 corpuscles are exceedingly interesting. 
We have said that 59 corpuscles are on the very verge of 
instability and would, hence, readily lose a corpuscle and 
thereby acquire a positive charge. But they would not re- 
tain this charge. For when the group had lost a corpuscle 
68 corpuscles would remain. But 58 corpuscles constitute 
the last group which has an outer ring of 19. This ring,, 
is exceedingly stable just as the ring of 67 corpuscles is 
stable so that no more corpuscles could escape from it, 
while the positive charge on it due to the escape of the 59th 
corpuscle would attract the surrounding corpuscles and one 
would immediately dart to it and become attached to it, 
when it would become once more 59 only to reundergo the 
same change over and over and over again. An atom so 
constituted would be neither electro-positive nor electro- 
negative but one incapable of receiving any charge of elec- 
tricity whatever. The group containing 60 corpuscles 
would be the most electro-positive of the series. It could 
lose only one corpuscle, that is, acquire a charge of only 
one unit of positive electrieity, for if it lost two we should 
again have 58 corpuscles which would have double the pos- 
itive charge and double the readiness to catch corpuscles 
which we found in the group of 59. Thus the group of 
60 corpuscles would get charged with one, aud one only, 
imit of positive electricity. It would thus behave like the 
atom of a monovalent electro-positive element like sodium. 
The group containing 61 corpuscles would not be so ready 
to lose its corpuscles as tlie group of 60, but on the other 
hand it could afford to lo.se two for it is not until it has lost 
three that its corpuscles become reduceii to 58 when, as we 
have seen, it begins to acquire fresh corpuscles. It would 
thus act like the divalent positive element magnesium. 
Similarly the group of 62 though less willing to lose 
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I pusclos than 61 could on the other hand afford to lose three 
f before beginning to acisie more. It would thus act like, let 
vs say, the clement aluminum, 

Turauig now to the other interesting group, 67 corpuscles, 
at the end of the scries, we find that its ring of 20 corpuscles 
J5 more stable than any of the others, but if the system 

taoiuires another corpuscle the 6S corpusclea would arrange 
themselves with a ring of 21 on the outside. Tliis group- 
ing as we ha\T seen is on the very verge of instability and 
would readily lose its eoq)usclc and pass back again into 
it* old configuration. Consequently, the group of 67 cor- 
puscles like the group of 59 is incapable of receiving a charge 
at all. The group of 66 would be tlie most electro-negative 
of the series but it could afford to retain only one unit of 
negative electricity for if it actjuircd two there would be 68 
a system which we have .seen to be unstable. It would 
thus act like a very strongly cicctro-negativc clement like 
chlorine. 

The group of 65 though less ready than 66 to retain 
corpuscles coukl, nevertheless, retain two and hence would 
act like a divalent negative element like sulphur. Similarly 
the group of 64 would act like the atom of a trivalent 
element after the stj'le of phosphorus. 

Thus taking those groups of corpuscles which contain 20 - 
corpuscles in their outer rings and numbering from 59 to 
67 re.ipectively we are able to show that they would neces- 
sarily behave in their general properties like a horizontal 
series of elements in the periodic law. 



We are now able, to a reasonable extent, to explain val- 
ency, page 37. \*alcncy we have always defined in chemist ry 
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as the saturation capacity of an atom, the power possessed 
by an atom to unite with others, in other words, its 
"grabbing power," We have never known the meaning of 
it. We can see now that it is electrical in its origin. A \f 
univalent positive atom is one which, under the circum- 
stances of chemical action, attains stability by losing one, 
and only one, corpuscle. A univalent negative atom, like 
chlorine, is one that will acquire one, and only one, corpus- 
cle. A divalent positive atom is one which will lose two 
corpuscles and no more, and so on. The valency of the 
atom is thus simply a question of the number of corpuscles 
that can escape from or be received by the corpuscular 
grouping which constitutes any one kind of atom. Thus 
the valency as well as the other properties of elements such 
as neon, sodium, magnesium, aluminum, silicon, phosphorus 
sulphur, chlorine and argon of the 2d series of the peri- 
odic law are the properties anil valencies of groups of 59, 
60, 61 , 62, 63, 64, 65, 66 and 67, corpuscles respectively. 

CHEMICAL ACTION, 

Chemical action can also be explained as electrical and 
corpuscular in its nature. Suppose that we have a num- 
ber of sodium atoms wliich are capable of losing one cor- 
puscle each mixed with the same number of {chlorine atoms 
which are capable, on this theory, of acquiring one corpus- 
cle each. Then the corpuscles which escape from the sodium 
atoms will find a home on the clilorine atoms which are well 
able to retain them. 

The result of this is that all the sodium atoms will ac- 
quire their unit positive charge and all the chlorine atoms 
their unit negative charge. The i>ositive atoms of soiliuni 
will then attract the negative atoms of chlorine, electrically, 
and we shall obtain the compound sodium chloride or com- 
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\ inon salt. Other chemical reactions can be explained in 
r the same way. Chemical affinity is electrical aflSnity. 

THE INERT ELEMENTS OF THE ZERO GROUP. 

The rare gases of the atmosphere, such as helium, neon 
and argon, which were a few years ago discovered by the 
masterly researches of Rayleigh, Ramsay and Travers, and 
which are now associated together in the zero group of 
the periodic law, bear out in a most interesting and re- 
markable way the corpuscular theory we are considering. 
These gases are alike in this, that they have no eombming 
power, or valency, whatever. They combine chemicjilly with 
no known element. In our study of corpuscular groupings 
we found that a group of 59 corpuscles and a group of 67 
corpuscles were in precisely this position that they were . 
hopelessly unable to retain any electrical charge whatever, 
that is, unable, permanently, either to lose or to acquire a 
corpuscle. If, as we have said, chemical action means 
simply the power eitlier to lose or to acquire corpuscles, it 
is obvious tliat atoms built up of such corpuscular groups 
would be quite imable to enter into chemical combination. 
They would, therefore, be like helium and neon. Not only 
so, but tliese groups occur at the proper inter\als, Th^ 
occur with seven groups m between, just as helium i 
neon occur with seven atoms in between. 

It is very evident then that if, as we said in Part II, the 
rare gases of the atmosphere have found a home in the 
periodic law, they have also found a homo in the corpufr^ 
cular theory which explains that law, 

RAniO-ACTIVlTT AND THE EXISTENCE OF UNSTABLE ATOU 

But the corpuscular theory of the atom must expti 
Lthe transmutation of matter as it is seen to take i 
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the radio-active elements. It must also explain radio-activ- 
ity in general. Any failing in this respect would be fatal to 
its acceptance. It was stated, page 152, that an atom of one 
of the radio-active elements should consist not only of cor- 
puscles but of systems of corpuscles. This finds its expla- 
nation in the systems of rings into which we have shown the 
corpuscles would necessarily arrange themselves. In addi- 
tion to this, however, Professor Thomson has proved that 
these rings of corpuscles need not be concentric. A tri- 
angular ring of three corpuscles, for example, may exist 
anywhere in the atomic sphere surrounded by positive elec- 
tricity, and yet retain its integrity and act like one corpus- 
cle. We see that the evident complexity of an atom of 
radium need not worry the theory, for the vast number of cor- , 
puscles it would contain, about 225,000 on the basis of its 
atomic weight, would of course be exceedingly complex. 
The explanation of transmutation and radio-activity, how- 
ever, lies in the energy of the corpuscles, and in the fact 
that the configurations adopted by the corpuscles depend in 
certain cases on the energy they contain. This is shown in 
the arrangements a<!opt*'d by the little magnets. Fig. 44, 
where we find that five corpuscles may arrange themselves 
either in a pentagon or in a square with one corpuscle in 
the centre. Professor Thomson has demonstrated mathe- 
matically that a group of four corpuscles, for example, rotat- 
ing with an angular velocity greater than a certain critical 
value will arrange themselves at the corners of a square, but 
that if the velocity falls below this value they will suddenly , 
arrange themselves this time at the corners of a tetrahe- 
dron. Let us suppose now that we liavc an atom contain- 
ing a system of corpuscles of this kind. Suppose that the 
corpuscles are rotAting with an angular velocity far beyond 
the critical velocity. The configuration is stable enough. 
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But owing to the ratliation of energy, the velocity is going 
to diminish, slowly, very slowly, but certainly. There will 
come a time, then, and a definite time, when this critical 
velocity will be reached and then, presto! there will be sud- 
den convulsion, or explosion, and the rearnmgement is ac- 
complished. 

The potential energy is decreased, the kinetic energy is 
increased. 

This arrangement must mean the evolution of a large 
amount of kinetic energy, and it has been shown that it 
might easily be sufficient to carry the system out of the 
atom altogether and we sliould have, an in the case of ra- 
dium, a part of the atom shot off with high velocity. 

It is very like the case of a spinning top. The top is , 
stable in a vertical position if the kinetic energy due to its 
rotation exceeds a certain value. AVhen, however, the veloc- 
ity diminishes to this critical point, the crash comes and 
away goes the top, helter-Bkelter. 

This all agrees with the facts of radio-activity. The 
radio-activity of radium, for example, is thus an atomic 
cataclysm. When the point of instability is reached the 
explosion occurs with the projection of two kinds of particles 
which are sub-atoms inside the group but free atoms outside. 

One of these is the alpha particle consisting of two or 
three thousand corpuscles anil the other is the atom of the 
emanation which contains probably about 150,000. The 
atom of the emanation is of the sime type as tiie atom of 
radium. Its configuration for steady motion depends on 
its kinetic enei-gy. Consr^quently the process is repeated 
for the emanation, but in a very much shorter time, and we 
again have the evolution of alpha particles, which seems as 
a matter of fact to be the atom of helium, together with 
the formation of another atomic system called emanation X. 
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This, too, breaks down but this time with a perfect con- 
flagration of decomposition in which the alpha particles, the 
stray corpuscles, or beta-rays, and the gamma-rays all ap- 
iwar together. 

We may, therefore, define a radio-active substance as one 
whose atom consists of a complex group of corpuscles the 
configuration of which depends for its maintenance upon a 
certain velocity of movement of the corpuscles comprising 
it and beneath which velocity the corpuscles rearrange 
themselves with the evolution of an amount of energy which 
breaks down the atom. 

Our theory of an atom is that it is a sphere of [wsitive 
electrification enclosing a number of negatively electrified 
corpuscles the negative electricity of the corpuscles exactly 
balancing the positive electricity of the enclosing sphere. 
On this theory we have been able to ejtplain all the mysteries 
of matter, which it has been the function of preceding chap- 
ters to describe, in terms of what we already know. 

We have been able to show, also, that these mysteries of 
matter inevitably result from the acceptance of the theory. 



CHAPTER III. 



Interatomic Exerry. 



March, 1903, was an historic date for chemistry. It is, 
also, as we shall show, a date to which, in all probability, 
the men of the future will often refer as the veritable be.- 
ginning of the larger powers anrl eaprgios that they i*t11 
control. It was in March, 1903, that Curie and Laborde 
announced the heat-emitting power of radium. The fact 
was simple of demonstration and unquestionable. They 
discovered that a ra^liuni compound continuously emits 
lieat without combustion or change in its molecular struc- 
ture. The heat emitted is sufficient to maintain the tem- 
perature of the radium 1,5 degrees Centigrade, or about 
2.7 degrees Fahrenheit, above that of ita surroundings. 
It is all just as surprising as though Curie had discovered 
a red-hot stove which required no fuel to mamtain it in 
heat. Stated in another way, one gram of radium com- 
pound emits 100 gram-calories of heat per hour. Thiai 
means that every hour it emits enough heat to raise its own 
weight of water from the freezing-jjoint to the boiling- 
point. 

It is enough to raise its own weight of water one degree 
in 36 seconds. In about 40 hours sufficient heat has been 
evolved from the gram of radium to decompose its own 
weight of water completely into its constituents, hydrogen 
and oxygen. After the lapse of 10,000 hours fl3.5 montiis) 
there has been enough heat emitted to raise the temper- 
ature of a million times its weight of water one degree^ 
(172) 
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It is necessary to analyze out this remarkable fact. We 
know that the radio-activity of a mass of radium compound 
is complex and consists of the united activities of the ra- 
dium itself and its disintegration products, the emanation, 
the emanation X and the two or three active bodies into'* 
which the emanation X successively breaks down. It has 
been detorrained that the heat emission is due almost en- 
tirely to the alpha-rays, the positively electrified particles 
of atomic dimensions. In a mass of radium nearly all the 
alpha-rays emitted from it are absorbed in the radium it^ 
self. The radium is thus subjected to an intense bombard- 
ment by the aljiha particles projected fram its own mass. 
It is little wonder, under the circumstances, that the ra- 
dium is heated. The energy of the alpha particles is im- 
mense. These particles, small as they are, are 2,000 times 
the mass of a corpuscle and travel witn a velocity 40,000 
time.s that of the swiftest rifle bullet. If an alpha par- 
ticle were the size of a cannon ball the heat generated by 
its impact on the target would be many times more than 
sufficient not ady to melt it but to dissipate it into vapom-. 
But the alpha particles are projected not only from radium 
itself but from all its disintegration products; and we dis- 
cover that the heat emission is distributed thus: 

Radium freed from active products. , , 25 per-cent. 

Emanation and successive active products. 75 " " 
Seventy-five calories, then, of the heat emitted from a gram 
of radium are due to the emanation stored therein. But 
the volume of the emanation is infinitesinially small. From 
one gram of railiimi compound the volume of the emana- 
tion evolved would not amount to more than 1.3 of a cubic 
millimetre. This needle point of gas evolves enough heat 
per hour to raise the temperature of 75 grams of water one 
degree. If it were possible to obtain one cubic centimetre 
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(a thimbleful) of this emanation in the form of a gas we 
ehould find that it possessed the power of emitting, alto- 
gether, over seven million wilories of h(?at ! Tiiis is more 
than sufficient to raise 15,000 pounds of water one degree, 
and all this heat from a thimbleful of an invisible gas! 
The important phase of this statement is that it is alto- 
gether outside of any hypothesis or tlieorj-. It is a simple 
straightforward fact. Now, the heat evolved by explod- 
ing the same volume of hydrogen and oxygen mixed in the 
proportions required to form water is about two calories. 
We find then that ttie heat evolved by I/w radium emanation 
is over three million five hundred thousand time^ greater than 
that let loose by any known chemical reaction. This seeras to 
be an unanswerable reply to those who would ascribe the 
energy of radio-activity to ordinary chemical action or, on 
the other hand, to those who would ascribe it, insteail, lo 
an external source which, liypothetically, the radium atom 
alone has the power to respond to. With the passing 
away of these interpretations we are locked up with the 
only other conclusion possible, — that the radio-activity is 
due to an enormous store of energy within the radium atom 
itself. The energy of radio-activity is interatomic. 

The amount of heat generated by radium gives us some 
additional general information. In any mass of ra<lium 
not idl its atoms are disintegrating at the same time. In 
;[he foregoing chapter we were led to understand that they 
would go to pieces only as they became imstable, and that 
this instability was a mere chance for an individual atom, 
though a constant for the average one. It is interesting 
to know how many atoms of radium disintegrate per 
second. If we ascrilje the heat emission to the al]>ha par- 
ticles we are let into the secret. In the case of radium 
there are at least four stagrs in the disintegration, each 



one of which is accompanied by the expulsion of an alpiia 

particle. Therefore, four is the very least number pro- 
duced from any one atom of disintegrating ratlium. On 
this basis, calculation leads to the conclusion that in every 
mass of radium, however great or however small, not more .■ 
than thirteen trillionths of it is undergoing change per sec- 
ond, and all its radiated energy is due to this infinitesimal 
portion of it. Knowing the amount of radium undergoing 
change per second, it is possible to deduce the average 
life of the radium atom. This life is about 2,450 years aa 
a minimum estimate. It is obvious from this that the radium 
at present existent in the world has not always been with 
us. It has come into exlst^'nce since the fonnation of the 
work!. It is also obvious that in the course of a few thou- 
sand years all the radium at present existing will be re- 
duced to practically nothing. What we have in the world 
to-day has come to be, and will cease to be, within the 
time of man. We may ask, then, is it an unprecedented 
substance, the plienomenon of a day in all time? 

Not likely. Certain indications point to the conclusion 
that radium is itself a disintegration product from the 
heavier, and more slowly clianging, radio-active element 
lu-anium. It turns out that the relative proportion of 
radimu to uranium in the dilferent ratiio-active minerals 
from which radium is extracted is a constant quantity. 
This is just as it should be if uranium were the parent of 
radium. But there is contrary evidence. If uranium ia 
the parent of radium, the actual genesis of the radium 
ought to be capable of detection. Sodiiy has tested this 
point by carefully extracting all the radium from a mass of 
uranium nitrate and testing the uranium for the growth of 
radium at frequent intervals tiiroughout a year. He has 
been able to show that if radium is generated its quantity 
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is 100,000 times less than it, theoretically, should be. 
The source of rinliuin is, therefore, still an open question, 
though we may !» fairly sure that its generation is con- 
stant from some source or other, and that its decay will be 
balanced by a constant fresh supply. 

The amount of energy locked up in a gram of innocent 
looking radium bromide and appearing as heat on the dis- 
integration of the whole gram, calculates out to about one 
billion calories, — a prodigious quantity of energy. This 
energy is not the total amount contained in the radium. 
It is only that portion which becomes manifest on the de- 
composition of the radium into its disintegration products. 
If the gram of radium could be wholly dissociated into 
corpuscles, the energy lot loose would greatly exceed the 
above amount. 

But radio-active substances in their normal character as 
chemical elements are in no way different from the inactive 
elements. Radium is like barium and strontium; uranium 
is like tungsten and molybdenum; polonium is like bismuth; 
and thorium is like titanium. If it were not for their 
bizarre property of ratlio-activity tliey would be in no 
sense remarkable. Hence, it is impossible for us to come 
to any other conclusion than that there is locked up in 
all the so-called ' ' elements " of matter an enormous 
store of energy which, except in those elements of heaviest 
atomic weight like radium and thorium, remains latent and 
unknown. Profcs.sor Thomson as tlie result of his calcula- 
tions, concludes that a gram of hydrogen has within it' 
energy sufficient to lift a million tons through a height con- 
sitlcrably exceeding one hundred yanis; and tliat since the 
amount of energy is proportional to the numlier of corpus- 
cles comprising the atom of the element, the energy of the 
other elements such as sulphur, iron, or lead must enoT- 
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mously exceed this amount. We have already shown that 
Profesaor Thomson's calculations have a habit of squaring 
with fact. The energy whence we obtain our manufactur- 
ing power whether derived from burning coal or gas or any 
other chemical reaction depends upon the action of one sj-s- 
tem of atoms upon another. It is absolutely insignificant 
compared with the limitless energy locked up within the 
atoms themselves. We know that this energy exists, but, 
to-day, we have no control over it. We can neither set it 
loose nor tie it up in any way whatever. We can only 
observe it. But it would be rash indeed to predict that our ' 
impotence will last forever. Strange things liappen nowa-' 
days and yet stranger things may, nay will, be seen by 
future men. We have no real warranty that this infinity 
of energy will be tapped by man, except this : That what 
man earnestly longs for he will obtain. If he knows that 
every breath of air he draws has contained within itself 
power enough to drive the workshops of the world he will 
find out some day, some how, some way of tapping tliat 
energy. In looking for plausible methods of attacking 
the problem we find at least a hint. X-rays passing 
through a substance cause it to emit X-rays. These 
induced X-rays are called secondary rays or the S-rays of 
Sagnac. They are emitted from solids, liquids and gases 
whenever X-rays fall upon them, and they differ in charac- 
ter from the primary rays that produce them. They are 
not pure X-rays for they consist of corpuscles as well, and 
since some of the radiation is exceedingly easily absorbed, 
it is likely that alpha particles are present also. If this is 
the ease it is difficult to see why we should not call a body 
lying under the impact of X-rays, radio-active; and if the 
body becomes radio-active in this way, it is a moot point, 
indeed, as to whether the energj- of the radiating substance 
12 ^ 
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B not greatCT than the energy of the X-rays fslling upcm 
it — the excess of energy Ijcing derived from re^arrange- 
ments taking place in the atonic of the body exposed to the 
primary X-ray bombardment. It is conceivable that some 
such method of attack might lead to a way of doing by ex- 
ternal agency what radio-active bodies ean do spontaneously, 
i, e., liberate the energ)- locked up in the atom. It has 
been playfully suggested by Professor Rutherford that some 
day it might be possible to construct a detonator which 
would send a wave of atomic disintegration through the 
earth and decompose the whole round world into helium, 
argon, and other ga^es, leaving literally not one stone upon 
another, ^^■ithout being frightened by any such humorous 
suggestion as this, we ean easily grant that with the con- 
tinuous acceleration of scientific research where one year 
of the present counts for a cycle of former time, there will 
come a day in the unending succession of days when men 
will look with mingled horror and amusement at the burn- 
ing of coal and wood, and will date the coming in of their 
kingdom to the time when Curie and Laborde demonstrated 
the existence and extent of interatomic energy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Electrical Nature of Matter. 




It often happens that in inverting a problem the truth 
drops out. Copernicus, instead of assuming that the sun 
moved around the worhl, succeeded better by assuming that 
the world moved around the sun. Kant, also, instead of 
assuming that knowledge must conform to objects, inverted 
the idea by assuming that objects must confonn to our 
knowledge. In a similar fashion it is now proposed to in- 
vert the conception of matter and electricity that we have 
so far gained. Instead of assuming that corpuscles are 
particles of matter possessing the properties of negative 
electricity, we shall assume, instead, tliat corpuscles are par- 
ticles of negative electricity possessing the properties of 
matter. It will be seen that this new way of looking at 
things will lead to new knowledge. It is propo,se{l in this 
chapter to show by arguments iitiduceti from facts that Mai- 
ler IS made up oj Eleclricily and nothing but Eleclricity. We 
can best develop the thesis by comparing matter and elec- 
tricity in the possession of one common property. The one 
sole unalterable property of matter is inertia. It requires 
an effort to put matter into motion when the matter is al- 
ready at rest, and it requires an effort to stop matter after 
it has once been set in motion. Inertia is simply the Latin 
word for laziness, but the "laziness" of matter is excep- 
tional and peculiar. Matter hesitates as much to stop 
when once in motion as to start when once at rest. 

Matter hesitates to start. Water will reflect a cannon 
(1791 
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ball or flatten a bullet. A dynamite charge exploded upon 
a stone will shatter the stone before the air has time to 
move away. Matter also hesitates to stop. It tends to 
overshoot the mark- A bullet will fly many a yard after 
it has left the gun. In the gun it was urged by force, but 
after it has left the gun it not only continues on its way 
without force but against force, the force of friction, until 
eventually it is overcome. It is sometimes asked: "Is pei^ 
petual motion possible?" It is not only possible but neces- 
sary if there is no interfering or opposing force. The inert- 
ness, or inertia, of matter is defined in the First Law of Mo- 
tion : " A body at rest remains at rest and a body in motion 
continues to move with a constant speed in a straight line, 
unless acted upon by some external unbalanced force." 
We may illustrate this law by the case of a body which is 
in motion under a pair of balanced forces. Tlius, a steam- 
ship imder the application of force does not instantaneously 
assume its full velocity; it gathers way. 

After it attains a constant speed it is under the applica- 
tion of no resultant force whatever, tlie force developed by 
the engines simply overcoming the contrarj- force of the re- 
sistance of the water. It is thus obeying the first law of 
motion. On the cessation of the force from the engines, the 
hitherto balanced force of friction begins to be effectual 
and the ship stops, not at once but gradually. Now . 
this property of inertia which causes the steamship to act 
in this way belongs, also, to electricity. The inertia of elec- 
tricity is called self-induction. When a current of electricity 
is suddenly started in a wire it does not rise fo its full 
strength instantaneously. Just like the steamship it re- 
quires a certain time to gather way and to rise to its full 
strength. Again, when the current is suddenly broken, it 
doesnotstopinstantaneouslybut tendstopersist. This tend- 
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ency to persist is interesting. This sudden breaking of a cur- 
rent gives rise to an electrical piish, or electro-motive force, 
far greater than that which maintained the current. The 
instant the circuit is broken there is a sudden lurch forward 
of the current which enables it to spring across the break 
and which gives rise to the 8])ark seen at that point. The 
more sudden the break the more violent is the spark. This 
is very like the blow* which a high-pressure service water- 
tap experiences when the flow of water is suddenly arrested 
by turning, the tap. The jar of the water momentum will 
sometimes burst the pipe. The delay of the current on 
makmg the circuit, and its tendency to persist after break- 
ing it, prevents any very sudden change in the strength of a " 
current. It is this that hinders telephonic communication 
through very long wires and renders ocean cable telegraphy 
a comparatively slow operation. In the past, this refusal of 
an electric current to undergo any very sudden change has 
been called the phenomenon of self-induction or, sometimes, 
quasi-electrical-inertia. We propose, now, to eliminate both 
the quasi and electrical and to develop tlio idea that thl? un- 
willingness of an electrical current to start or stop is the 
unwillingness of matter to start or stop. That, in ea«h case, 
the phenomenon is due to simple inertia, and that that in- 
ertia is purely electrical in its nature. 

The idea that inertia is electrical in its origin first took 
form in a paper by J. J. Thomson, which appeared in the 
Philosophical Magazine for 1881, and which has since be- 
come classical. This paper dealt with the properties of a 
moving charged sphere, and in it Professor Thomson showed 
that an electrical chaise, concentrated on such a moving 
sphere, must possess inertia due to the electro-magnetic 
field of force which it creates by its motion in the surround- 
ing ether. In other words, it will tend to resist change of 
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motion, which we understand to be inertia, and will thug 
behave as though its mass were increased. In order that 
this inertia, or increase of mass, should become perceptible, 
it is necessary that the sphere should be very small and 
that its speed should approach that of light. We can best 
illustrate this by appending certain calculations subse- 
quently raacle by Sir Oliver Lodge, showing the extent to 
which the apparent mass would increase as the speed of 
light is approached. If I equals the niiiss measured by 
the inertia of the sphere under slow motions, at half the 
speed of light the mass becomes 1.12; at three-quarters, 
1.37; at nine-tenths, 1.8; when the speed is 99 per cent, 
of that of light the mass is 3.28; at 99.5 per cent., 5; 
while between this last value anil that of light the mass 
increases to infinity. It is plain, then, that no substance 
can move faster than light; and it is interesting to note 
how very near the speed of light must be approached be- 
fore the mass becomes increased to an enormous extent. 
Now, this paper of Thomson's, at the time of its publica- 
tion, excited but little comment because of the fact that 
at that time no bodies were known which were sufficiently 
small and sufficiently swift in their velocity .to make this 
increase in mass ex|)erimentally demonstrable. The paper 
belonged to mathematical academics. It was not practi- 
cally important. With the coming, however, of corpuscles, 
the paper assumed a very different aspect. We b&ve in 
corpuscles particles very much smaller and very much 
lighter than the smallest and lightest atom; and, more- 
over, we have shown that in the case of radium these 
particles are shot off with velocities approaching that of 
light. We have, then, in the corpuscle a means of verify- 
ing this mathematics and of dctermming, as a matter of ,. 
material fact, whether or not the mass measured by the 
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J inertia of a body increases with its velocity. This investi- 
/ gation has been carried out by Kaufraann with the most 
interesting results. These results are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The first column expresses the relative veloci- 
ties of the particle, and tlie second column the value of the 
fraction c/m, where e is the charge on the particle and m 



Value of r. 


Value of c/m 


2.83 


.62 


2.72 


.77 


2.69 


.975 


2.48 


1.17 


2.36 


1.31 



We see by this table, reading from bottom to top, that 
the value of e/m diminishes as the velocity increases. We 
learned in Part III, page 65, that the value of e remains 
constant. Hence this table indicates that Ike mass in- 
creases vnth the velocity. Kaufmann's work, therefore, 
demonstrates, experimentally, tlie truth of Thomson's 
mathematics. Not only so but it alTordg Professor Thom- 
son the opportunity of still further extending the scope of 
his mathematical conclusions. In a word, Thomson cal- 
culates the ratio of the masses of the rapidly moving 
corpuscles given out by radium to the mass of the same 
particles when at rest, on the assumption that ike whole of 
the mass is due to the electrical charge upon it; and he com- 
pares these results witli the values as determined by Kauf- 
mann's experiments. The comparison is shown in the 
following table, whore the first column contains the ve- 
locities as determined by Kaufmann, the second column 
the mathematical determination of the number of times 
the mass of a particle moving with the given velocity ex- 
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of matter in a body dcppmla on the speed with which an 
electric charge moves, is difficult to grasp concretely; for 
we are accustomeii to think that the quantity of any given 
object is invariable. We may, however, obtain a concrete 
representation of the idea by considering the analogical 
case of a sphere moving through a frJctionlesa liquid. In 
such a case, when the sphere moves, it sets the liquid 
around it moving with a velocity proportioned to its own, 
so that the sphere is accompanied by a definite volume of 
the liquid. This volume is one-half the volume of the 
sphere and the sphere, therefore, behaves as though its 
mass were increased by that amount. In the case of a 
cylinder moving at right angles to its length, the mass of 
the cylinder is increased by the mass of an equal volume 
of the liquid. Now the cylinder in our case is the electric 
charge and the frictionless liquid is the ether. The electric 
charge possesses no mass at all, and the total mass, there- 
fore, is due to the bound ether carried along by the charge 
in its motion, the total amount of the bound ether de- 
pending on the velocity of the charge. On this view of 
"the electrotonic theory of matter," all mass is the mass 
of the ether, all momentum, whether electrical or mechani- 
cal, the momentum of the ether, and all kinetic energy 
the kinetic energy of the ether. 

The electrotonic theory of matter may be used, as well, 
to account for certain properties of electricity. Corpuscles, 
used in this connection, are generally given another name ; 
they are called electrons. Since wc have used the word 
corpuscles throughout we sliaJl continue to use it in this 
connection, remembering, however, that the two words, 
corpuecle and electron, stand for the same thing precisely. 
An electric current, for example, is easily explained on the 
corpuscular theory. Electricity may be conducted tlirough 
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gases, liquids and solids. In gases the electricity is con- 
veywl by tree corpuscles, flying bullet-like, and with veloci- 
ties amounting, sometimes, to a hundred thousand miles a 
second. In liquids the velocity is more nearly an inch an 
hour. In liquii.ls. the corpuscles travel wi'rk the atoms, and 
for this reason travel slowly. Liquid conduction is what 
Sir Oliver Ijoiige calls " the bird-seed method of conduction ; " 
for the corpuscle travels through the liquid from one elec- 
trode to the other much as a bird carries a seed. It movTS 
slowly because it must jostle its way through the throng 
of other atoms, and also because of the load of the heavy 
atom it conveys. In the ciise of solids, or metallic con- 
duction, the atoms are fixed in their places relatively to 
one another. Their only power is that of vibration. Tlie 
cori>uscles, therefore, can go from one end of the wire to 
the other, only by being handed on. Each atom in the 
string along the wire receives one and passes it, or another 
like it, on to the next, so that for everj' corpuscle that 
starts at one end of the wire, another like it passes out at 
the other end. 

Magnetism, on the basis of the dectrotonic theory, is a 
force developed at right angles to the moving charge. 
This magnetism may be seen in the free corpuscles flying 
through a Crookes' tube where they may be beJit up and 
I dovm by a magnet; in the beta-rays from radium where 
they also fly free; or in the magnetism developed in a wire 
when corpuscles are being handed an through it and con- 
stituting what we call a current. Light. Ronlgen raysj. 
and all other radiations result, anil must result, from dis- 
turbances in tlie surrounding ether whenever the velocity 
of the electric charge is accelerated, diminished, stopped 
or changed in direction. 
The electrotonic theory tcftcfaea va: 
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1. That negative electricity is made up of unit 

called corpuacles, 

2. That static electricity is due to the action of these cor- 

puscles at rest, 

3. That current electricity is due to nothing but these cor- 

|)uscles in motion, whether through gases, liquids or 
solids. 

4. That magnetism is a force developed in the ether as 

right angles to the direction of motion of the cor- 
puscles. 

5. That light and other radiations are due to disturbances 

in the surrounding ether caused by a change in the mo- 
tions of the corpuscles. 

6. That the self-induction of an electric current and the 

mechanical inertia of matter are identical, and that 
they are due to the electric charge, or corpuscle, in 
motion. 

7. That mass, or quantity of matter, is simply the ether 

carried along by the corpuscle in its motion, that it is 
by no means a oonstant quantity but depends upon 
the velocity of motion of the corpuscle. 

8. That the atoms of matter, themselves, arc made up ot the 

same negative charges or corpuscles, each aggregation 
of corpuscles being surrounded by a sphere of positive 
electricity. 

9. That, consequently, matter, m its la:^t ana]y.sis, is iden- 

tical with electricity. 
We see, then, that the electrotonic theory accounts for 
static electricity, current electricity, magnetism, the radi- 
ations of light, X-raj's, etc., inertia, chemical action, the 
atoms of matter and their peculiar properties as exem- 
plified in the periodic law, and the phenomena of radio- 
activity. 
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We must Dov ask oui^Ives the questioDs: 1. Is it proved? 
2. Are there &oy phetwmena that the theory will not ac- 
CDUDt for? 

With regard to the &rst questioo, we may say at once, 
the theoiT b not proved- It is an h\'pothe8t3 which ac- 
eoimts in a beautiful way for the pbeoomtma enumerated 
abot-e. It finds its chief acceptance, out^de of this, in the 
fact (ktenuined by Thomson that the whole mass of mat- 
ter may be acoounte<l for on the suppodtioo that it is elec- 
trical in oripn. Bui between the fact that it, and all these 
other matters, may be accounted for, and the fact that there 
is nothing rise in heaven and earth that will account for it 
instead, there is a great gulf fixed. The acceptibility of 
the hj-pothesis depends on the extent of its exclusive power 
to account for things; the more excluai^e it becomes the 
more we shall believe it. In the meantime, while it is cer- 
tainly extraordinarf in its power to explain, the answer to 
our second question bicb us be cautious. There are phe- 
nomena which the theory does not yet explain. For ex- 
ample what is positive electricity, as distinguished from 
negative which eonsbt* of these corpuscles? The answer is, 
we do not know. We conceive of an atom as an aggrega- 
tion of negative corpuscles arranged in a certain number in 
a certain way, and surrounded by a sphere of positive elec- 
tricity which balances the negati%-e electricity of the cor- 
puscles within it. We can account for positj^-e electrifica- 
tion as distinct from positive electricity on the supposition 
that a positively electrified body is one which has lost some of 
its corpuscles while a negatively electrified body is one which 
has gained corpuscles. But this does not tell us what posi- 
tive electricity actually is. If itismadeupof particles, these 
particles must eitlier have no massal all, or very little, for the 
mass of the whole atom seems to be ^mply the sum of the 
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masses of its negative corpuscles. Positive electricity as 
apart from an atom does not seem to exist. It never seems 
to fly free as the corpuscle does. Its nature is, to-day, \ 
a mystery. 

What is gravitation? Again, the answer is not forth- 
coming. The force of gravitation is minute and it is only 
apparent to us because of the nearness to us of the over- 
whehning mass of the earth. Still it ought to be capable 
of explanation and the explanation has not yet arrived. 

Still, again, what are Life and Mind? There is nothing in 
the foregoing pages to give us even the glimpse of an itlea 
of the physical basis of Life. It is unreasonable, however, 
to expect too much for a theory still in its infancy, and we 
can afford to marvel at the mysteries which it does explain, 
and to give it on this amount a large measure of accept- 
ance. 

It ought to be pointed out at the end of this chapter 
that the theory of atomic disintegration is quite independent 
of the electrotonic theory we have been considering. 
Atomic disintegration postulates nothing beyond the con- 
ception, familiar to chemists for the last hundred years, that 
atoms exist. Once grant the existence of the chemist's 
atom and the disintegration of the atom necessarily follows. 
Neither has it any necessary connection with the facts of 
radio-activity, the transmutation of the elements, or the 
vast stores of inter-elemental energy. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Celestial Dissociation. 



The products of the dissociation of the heavy atoms siich 
as radium and uranium render the air a conductor of elec- 
tricity and this conductivity, and hence the dissociation 
which causes the conductivity, is measurable by the elec- 
troscope. The electroscope ia hundreds of thousands of 
times more sensitive than the most refined type of spec- 
troscope in existence. This, however, should not detract 
from the admiration which is due to the spectrosco[)fcrf In 
the same measure that the electroscope exceeds in sensi- 
tiveness the spectroscope so does the spectroscope exceed 
any other known instrument for the detection and mensu- 
ration of minute quantities of matter. Besides, the elec- 
troscope is exceedingly limited in its application while the 
range of the spectroscope is as wide as the universe. That 
the spectroscope will detect the millionth of a milligram of 
matter, and on that account has discovered new elements, 
commands our admiration; but when we find, in addition, 
that it will detect the nature of forms of matter billions of 
miles away and, moreover, that it will measure the velocities 
with which these forms of matter are moving, with an ab- 
surdly smalt per cent, of possible error, wc can easily ac- 
quiesce in the statement that it is the greatest instrument 
13 (193) 
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ever devised by the brain aiid hand of man; and that if 
we are to win additional knowledge of elemental dissocia- 
tion as it exists in the sun and stars, the spectroscope is 
our one sole means to that end. 

On a priori grounds we should rather expect to find this 
dissociation. For the elements which dissociate on earth, 
thorium for example, are in their normal chemistry, in no 
wise remarkable or particularly distinguished from other 
elements. The other elements, therefore, ouglit to dis- 
sociate under favorable conditions. Now, it is in the sun 
and_stars that we sliall find tiiese favorable conditions if 
anywhere; for they constitute furnaces with t^miwratiires 
enormously high and transcendental so far as man may 
hope to attain. The spectroscope with whicli we shall 
search for this celestial dissociation is, in its essentials, sim- 
ple in the extreme. The fundamental part of the instru- 
ment is a prism of glass or a grating. The light from the 
body under examination is passed through a fine slit and 
hence through the prism. The prism sifts out the light so 
that the longest or " red " waves go to one side and the 
shortest or "violet" waves to the other. Each kind of 
light thus yields ita own individual image of the alit in the ' 
form of a fine line. All incandescent solids, liq- ids, and 
some dense gases on becoming incandescent give out white 
light consisting of waves of every conceivable length and 
hence mstead of separate little line-like images there results 
an infinity of images all blended together into a broad bami f 
ranging by imperceptible gradations through red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue and violet. Such a band of color is called 
o continuous spectrum. Fig. 45. If, now, we pass from 
incandescent solids and liquids to substances which easily 
volatilize, the light from their flames presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance. We find, in fact, that it consists of a 
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copious emission of light of a few wave-lengths only, the 
others being missing. The result of this is that instead of 
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a broad band of colour, we see a series of lines of definite i 
colour and separatetl by definite spaces. Such a series of | 
definite linos is called a discontinuous or line spectrum. No ' 
two elements emit the same light, and hence no two ele- 
ments yield the .same lino siiectrum. It ia therefore possible 
to recognise each element by the spectrum of its lines when 
sifted out by the prism and this process is called spectrum 
analysis. It makes no manner of tiifference whether the 
element exists on the earth, in the sun or in tlic farthest 
"fixed " star. Its existence may be recognised beyond dis- 
pute wherever light shines from it to us. Fig. "16. In the 
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[coae of some elements, tlie Imes of the spectrum, instead 
L of being irregularly distributetl, are arranged rythmically 

I BO that in .ipjjearance they strongly resemble a Corinthian 
column seen under a strong side liglit. Such line spectra 
an.! called fliikd spectra. The spectrum of carbon is a 

bciutifiit md l\]jical example of fluted siwctra. Fig, 47. 







In the case of certain elements, again, the lines arrange 
themselves in accordance with a beautiful law in such a 
fashion that they constitute a sequence numerically rclaleil 
to one another. Such a sequence of rythmically related 
lines is called a series. Fig. 48. 
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The lines constituting the discontinuous spectrum of an 
element, as uormally protluced, are Irright lines; that is, they 
have definite colours. In the beginning of the last century 
Frannhnfer discovered that the continuous band of color 
constituting the s|jectrum of sunlight was broken by a 
great number of lines as in the case of a discontinuous 
spectrum, but that these lines were dark instead of light. 
The explanation of this lay in the fact that the great mass 
of the highly heated interior of the sun gives rise to light 
of every conceivable wave-length constituting the f(m(i«««Ms 
spectrum, and that the incandescent gases surrounding 
this heated interior have the selective power of al)sorbing 
the very light-waves they themselves emit and thus give 
rise to dark lines which, if it were not for the heated in- 
terior of the .sun, would be bright. Thes^dark line spectra 
aiT? called Fraunhofer's lines. Fig, 49. They constitute the | 
spectra of all tlie incandescent gaseous substances existing 
in the atmosphere of the sun. Lines of the si>ectrum of 
any one subata&ce in this atmosphere occupy the same 
relative positions as they do upon earth and hence the sub- 
stance may be recognized with as nmch certainty as though 
it existed in the laboratory instead of 93,000,(X)0 miles away. 

With these d<>finition3 we are now in a position to take 
up the business of our subject — the question as to whether 
or not the elements exist in decomposed simpler forms in 
the sun and stars. The work done on this subject com- 
prises forty years of the life of Su- Norman Lockyer. 
Other men have made their contributions, both directly 
and indirectly, but Lockyer has }xfn the foremost champion 
of the idea and to him alone belongs the chaplet of the 
victor. One of the first tasks put before Lockyer in the 
pioneering stage of his work was the removal from the 
mind of science of a serious misconception. Men were 
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deeply imbued with the idea tliat an element could have 
one, and only one, spectrum. They held this idea because, 
while not formally saying so, they believed that the atom 
which caused the spectrum was a simple undecomposable 
thing. This idea of one element — one spectrum was a 
serious mistake, for it ha.s been possible to show that an 
element may have two or three spectra under different con- 
ditions, — though each spectrum is characteristic for that 
substance. Thus, Plucker and Hittorf in 1865 announced 
that " there is a certain number of elementary substances 
which when differently treated furnish two kinds of spectra 
of quite a different cliaracter, not having any line or band 
in common." This was the first blow to the current con- 
ception though it took many more before the fact won the 
concensus of scientific belief. The conditions under which 
a substance must bs placed in order that its spectrum may 
change from one form to another are as follows: 

a. The temperature of a flame. 

b. The temiXTature of the electric arc. 

c. The vibration due to an electric spark of very high 
potential. 

These three conditions, which amount to tliree stages in 
temperature, give rise, in the case of many elements, to 
three or more different spectra. 

Let us take the case of iron, according to Lockyer: 

1. The flame spectrum consists of a few lines and flut- 
ings, only, including several well-marked lines, some of them 
arranged in triplets. 

2. The arc spectrum consi-sts, according to Rowland, of 
2,000 lines or more. 

3. The spark spectrum differs from the arc gpectrum m 
the enhancement of some of the short lines and in the 
reduced relative brightness of others. 
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4. A spectrum consisting of a relatively very small num- 
ber of lines which are intensified in the spark. 

We see, thus, that the spectrum of an element depends 
upon the temperature to which it is subjected, and if we 
ask ourselves the meaning of the change which the spectrum , 
undergoes, it is difficult to imagine any other efficient cause 
than elemental dissociation with increasing temperature to-. 
account for it, But other explanations, more or less spe- 
cious, may be assigned, and as the dissociation, if it exists, 
exists for the briefest possible time under the immediate in- 
fluence of the are or spark, it is impossible to prove it. 
Help, however, is found in another direction. As Lockj'er 
says: 

" For twenty years I longed for an incandescent bottle 
in which to store what the centre of ihe spark produces. 
The stars have provided it." 

The sun and stars really constitute so many " incandes- 
cent bottles " in which to stiiily the variations of spectra 
under different conditions and afford, as we shall see, proof 
of the most reasonable sort of the dissociation of the ele- 
ments. 



THE CASE OF IRON 1\ THE SUN. 

- In one part of the sun, called the " reversing layer," the 
spectrum of iron is represented by nearly a thousand lines. 
In another part of the sun, called the "chromosphere," 
which is apparently at a much higher temperature, the 
spectrum of iron is reduced to two lines only. It is dif- 
ficult to see what other explanation we can assign to this 
remarkable fact than that at the higher temperature of the. ^ 
chromcsphere the atom of iron is decomposed or dissociated 
into some simpler constituent which appears at that point. 
This explanation is rendered a<lditional]y valid by the 
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further fact that in sun-spots one set of iron lines is found, 
and in thia chromosphere, quite another. 

Furthermore, at the maximum sun-spot period tho 
widened sun-spot Hnes are nearly aJl unknown; at the 
minimum sun-spot period they consist of iron and other 
well-known substances, a fact only to be explained on the 
assumption that the increased energy at the maximum sun-N 
spot perioil is adequate to break the "iron and other; 
well-known substances" into finer things. The moat -inter-' 
esting evidence, however, of the decomposition of iron un- 
der the fervent heat of the sun is aikluced from the fact 
that while some of the " iron " lines in the sun show that 
the substance giving rise to them is in rapid motion, other 
different and adjacent " iron " lines show that the sub- 
stance in causal connection mth them is at rest. Now, if 
the "up-rush" and "down-rush" of incandescent gas in 
the sun were causeil by iron vapour as iron, it should be 
registered equally by all the iron lines alike. The fact that 
it is Twl gives us every reason to suppose that in the sun, 
" we are not dealing with iron itself, but with primitive 
forma of matter coiitaiuod in iron which are capable of 
withstanding the high temperature of the sun, after the 
iron observed as such has been broken up." 

Fig. 50, according to Lockyer, shows the variations in the 
line spectrum of iron as they existed in the reversing layer 
of the sun, the electric arc, the high-potential electric 
spark, in sun-spots observed at Kensington, and in solar 
prominences observed at Palermo. It will bo obsorveti that 
the normal Fraunhijfcr's lines of iron in the sun correspond 
! to the spectrum of iron as obtninetl at tlie temperature of 
I the arc, while the iron spectrum in sun-spots or solar storms 
corresponds to the more strenuous conditions of the high- 
potential spark. 
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Fig. 51, according to the same authority, shows the dif- 
ferent rates of motion registered by different and adjacent 
iron Unes in the sun. 
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THK CASE OF MAGNESIUM. 



The difference between the flame spectrum of magnesium 
and the spark spectrum is marked. Some of the fianic lines 
disappear altogether, and two new lines make their appear- 
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ance in the spark. Turning to the sun, we find that the 
line? chaiacteristic <rf the flame spectrum do not appear, 
while some ot the spark lines do. Magnesium, therefore, | l 
takes its place beside iron as an element which, in the sun, ' 
exists in a dissociated form; or, at any rate, that is the 
only explanation which wiU mider the results conastent 
with reason. 

THE CASE OP CALCIUy. 

The evidence ct dissociaticm in the sun afforded by cal- 
cium is interesting. In the electric-arc spectrum of cal- 
cium, a certain blue line is particularly prominent, while 
two other lines, named H and E respectively, are thin. 
In the scdar spectrum, on the other hand, the H and K 
lines of calcium are particularly thick, while the blue line 
is thin. Aeain. in solar storms the blue line of calcium is 
:i;w:iy< alv^^nt. while the H ami K lines of the element are 
air.Avst ;ihvays stvn. Still ag:iin. the blue line is absent in 
I o'.i{'><^. wliile tlio H anil K lines are the brightest seen or 
photo£T:\pho\l. Finally, in photographing the si^ectra of 
siin->|K^is it was disoovereil that the H and K lines of 
caloium are nnorseil or darkenetl. while the blue line is 
not ivverse\l. It must In? obvious, then, from this evidence 
that the calcium which on earth vields all three lines, must 
in the sun be iKx^omix^seil into at least two sub-substances, 
one of which is in causal connection with the blue line 
ami the other with the 11 ami K lines. 

STELLAR EVIDENCE. 

But evitlence is foimd in other suns. The spectra of 
tlio stars afford in many castas the Simie simplified spectra 
oliservinl in the sun, of iron, magnesium and calcium. In 
addition, simplifieil sj^ectra of other metals are discovereil, 
such as titanium, copper, manganese, nickel, chromiimi. 
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vanadium anil strontium. To these supposably broken- 
down metals the prefix proto is applied. By proto-iron, 
proto-copper and proto-nickel, for example, is meant the 
constituents of iron, copper and nickel as they exist in the 
sun or hottest stars. A very important proto-element is 
proto-liydrogen, discovereil some time ago by Professor 
Pickering of Harvard University, in the star named zeta- 
Puppis in the constellation Argo. The spectral lines rep- 
resenting this sutatanee Pickering at first supposetl to 
signify a new element; but he was able to show, later, 
that they belonged to a new series of hydrt^en lines con- 
stituting a form of hydrogen unknown on earth. Subse- 
quently, this same proto-hydrogen was discovered in the 
stars 29 Canis Major and gamma-.\rgus. It is interesting 
to note that this broken-down, or proto-hydrogen, is eon- 
fined to tlic very hottest stars known. 

If we accept the dissociation hypothesis, these curious 
proto-spectra are naturally, simply, and sufficiently ex- 
plained. If we reject it, we shall look in vain for any other 
present-day explanation which will co-ordinate and har- 
monize the observed results. 

In our studies of the periodic law and radio-activity, we 
found reason to believe that the elements were not by any 
means the simple bodies formerly believed in, but that the 
atoms of these elements were highly complex and were built 
up of particles finer still. We saw rea.son to iwUeve that 
in the solar and stellar furnaces, if anywhere, we should find 
these sub-elemental forms of matter existing in a stable 
form, and that we do find a series of remarkable phenomena 
which can be explained only on the supposition that we 
previously had every reasonable reason to believe, surely 
strengthens and rivets tight the whole hypothesis of tlie res- 
olution of the atom. 
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IxoRGANic Evolution. 

In the preceding cbapter we attempled to show by a brief 
expoatioQ of the work of Sir Norman Lockyer that many 
of the eJeaients of matter as they exist in the sun and stars 
are different from, and simpler than, these same elements as 
WB know th»n od earth. These dmplifie<l substances are 
called proto-denwDts and the process by which they are 
liroduoed is dissociation owing to the super-intensity of the 
solar and stellar heat. 

We now propose to show in accordance with the work of 
the same in^~estigator that this dissociation according to tern- . 
perature results in a stupendous evolution of inorganic mat- 
ter, bes»)es which organic evolution is the affair of a day, 
and to which it is a mere appendix. 

By organic evolution we mean that the vast multitudes 
of plants and animals as they exist to-day are not specially 
ereateil but that they have all resulted from older, simpler 
fonns, and thei* from simpler Still, and these again from 
slill simpler, dom» and down to some ancient simple type 
from which they haA-e all probably evolvetl. So by inorganic 
evolution, we mean that the eipiity odd elements of matter 
as we know them on earth to-day wen? not specially created, 
but that like the plants and animals, theyhave truly evolved, 
from simpler, and still simpler, tyjies back to some really 
«mplt' element from which they ha^'e all evolved through 
, ioSnitc icons gone by. Futhemiore we wish to show that 
t (206) 
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the evolution of living things is not parallel to, but the con- 
tinuation and end of, tlie inorganic evolution. We deem that 
the governor of tliia inorganic evolution is temperature, and 
that the evolution itself results from a running down of 
temperature. Before proceeding to the evidence for this 
statement we must first present the basis upon which rests 
the whole building of Lockyer'a proof. Before speaking of 
"hottest suns" and "cooler suns" we must have some sys- 
tem of celestial thermometry by which we may compare 
beyond peradventure their relative temperatures. The 
basis upon which this rests is strong and simple. .We know 
from actual observation that on heating an iron rod, let us 
Bay, it first becomes red hot and then proceeds gradually 
up to whiteness. Now, if we examine with a S]iectroBcope 
the light from the rod in its progression to white heat, we 
find first that only the red end of the spectrum is seen; on 
further heating, the orange and yellow portions of the spec- 
trum appear and, finally, ^at a white heat, we have the 
whole visible spectrum from red to violet. Not only so, 
but by the aid of photography we discover that as the rod 
grows still hotter the spectrum proceeds farther and farther 
into the invisible [lortion of the spectrum beyond the violet. 
We can, thus, make this general statement, that the hotter 
a body is the more does its spectrum lengthen out, the more 
does it extend from red into the ultra violet, and this is as 
true of a star as a poker. 
Lockyer first divides the stars into three main groups: 

Gaseous stars Longest Spectrum. 

Metallic stars Medium Spectrum. 

Carbon stars Shortest Spectrum. 

And on the basis of the foregoing fact he draws the following 
deduction: 
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Metallic stars . . Med 



Gaw-ous stars Highest temperature. 

Mclallic stars ..... . . Medium temperature. 

Carbon stars Lowest temperature. 

Next, on examining the chemical constitution of these 
three groups, he is able to still further extend our knowl- 
edge and the foregoing scheme. 

Gaseous stars . . Higliest temperature .... Strong gas of 
the Helium 
family and 
faint enhanc- 
ed lines. 
Feeble gas of 
Helium family 
and strong en- 
hanced lines. 
No gas of 
Helium family 
and strong 
arc lines. 

Carbon stars . . Lowest temperature .... Faint arc lines. 

The meaning of the foregoing table is briefly this : In the 
very hottest stars we find almost exclusively the gases hy- 
drogen, helium, and tlie ga-s nsterium, whicli is, so far, un- 
known on earth. 

In the stars of medium temperature, these gases become it, 
rrplaced by metals in tlie dissociated state in which they 
exist in an electric spark of extri'mely higli potential. In 
the stars of the lowest temperature the gases disappear 
almost entirely and the metals exist in the state prtxiucetl 
by the electric arc. So rigourous is this di^'iaion that Lock- 
, yer lias been able lo con.struct a relative temperature table 
of stars in which the stars are arranged iu the urder of de- 
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scending temperatures, anil which constitutes a veritable 
stellar thermometer which he can use to test the tempera- 
ture of the stars. 

Hottest stars. 

1. Two in Argo (zeta Puppis and gamma Argus}. 

2. Alnitam (epsilon OrionLs). 

Stars oj intermediate temperature. 

3. Achernar. 

4. Algol. 

5. Markab. 

6. C ). 

7. Sirius. 

8. Procyon. 

9. Arcturus. 

Stars of lowest temperature. 

10. 19 Piscium. 

Considering this star table from hottest to coldest in re- 
lation to the chemical nature of the stars comprising it the J 
evolution of matter drops into evidence. 

1. Argonian Stars. 
Predominant. — Hydrogen and proto-hydrogcn. 
Fainter. — Helium, unknown substance, proto-magne- 

sium, proto-calcium, asteriuni. 

2. Alnitamiam Stars. 

Predominant. — Hydrogen, helium, proto-silicon, unknown 

substance. 
Fainter. — Asterium, proto-hydrogen, proto-niagne- 

sium, proto-calcium, oxygen, nitrogen, 

carbon. 
14 
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3. Achernian Btars. 

FredominaDt. — Hydrogen, helium, asteriuni, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon. 

Fainter. — Proto-magnesium, proto-eah-iuni, proto-sili- 

con, tinknown substance, silicon. 

4. Algoliaa Stars. 

Predominant. — Hydrogen, proto-magnesium, proto-calcium, 

helium, silicon. 
Fainter. — Proto-iron, asterium, carbon, proto-titan- 

ium, proto-copper, proto-manganese, 

proto-nickel. 

5. Markabian Stars. 

Predominant. — Hydrogen, proto-calcium, proto-magnesium, 
,«ilic<>n. 

Fainter. — Proto-iron, hcJiuni, astoriuni, proto-titan- 

iuni, proto-copper. proto-mangancse, 
proto-nickel, proto-chromium. 

6. ( ). 

7. Sirian Stars. 

Predominant. — Hy<irogen, proto-calcium, proto-magnesium, 
proto-iron, silicon. 

Fainter. — The lines of the otiier prolo-metals and the 

arc lines of iron, calcium and manganese. 
S. Procyonian Stars. 

Predominant. — Proto-ealciuni, proto-titanium, hydrogen, 
proto-magnesium, proto-iron, and arc lines 
of calcium, iron and manganese. 

Fainter.^ The other proto-motals and metals occur- 

ring in the Sirian genus. 
9. Arcturian Stars. 

Predominant, — Proto-calcium, arc lines of iron, calcium, 
and manganese, proto-strontium, hydro- 
gen. 
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Fainter. — Proto-iroii and proto-titiinium, 

10. Piscian Stars. 
Predominant. — Fluting-s of carbon. 
Fainter, — Arc lines of metallic elements. 



A glance at the foregoing tabic shows us the following 
facts: 

1. That beginning with the hottest stars known, which 
are composed almost altogether of hydrogen and dissoci- 
ated hydrogen we find that as the temperature decreases 
one after another of the chemical elements makes its ap- 
pearance until, when we arrive at 9, the Arcturian Stars, 
the elements rival in their number those existing in our own 
sun. 

Now, since a star has but few elements when it is hot '^ 
and many when it is cold, the natural and reasonable ex- 
planation is that the many have evolved from the few. 

2. Next, we find that the metallic elcment-s appear first 
in the dissociated condition and afterwards in their normal 
forKi. Thus, in Group 1 we have proto-calciura which after 
existing in the intervening groups appears finally in Group 
7 in its normal condition as the calcium which wc know on 
earth. Again, silicon appears in the proto-form in Group 
2, in both the proto and normal forms in Group 3, and in 
the normal form alone in Group 4, Iron appears in the 
proto form in Group 4, faintly in the normal form in 
Group 7, and predominantly in the normal fonn in 
Group 8. 

It is evitlent that this fact greatly strengthens the valid- 
ity of our explanation. For if with decrease of temperature 
the elements are evolved out of simpler substances, of 
course the dissociated forms would appear first. It would 
be a serious blow to the whole hypothesis were we to find 
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ac element appearing first in the normal fonii and after- 
wards in ihe ilissociated form. Such, however, we do not 
find to be ihe case. 

3. Finally, we discover that as a genera] rule the ele- ^ 
ments of lightest atomic weight appear first. This, niso, is 
quite in accordance with what we should expect oh the 
dissociation hypothesis. We have had reason to believe that , 
the atoi^^ are built up of nothing but corpuscles, and these 
corpuscles would naturally form larger and larger aggrega- 
tions as (he tem|)erafun' sinks. Furthermore, in tlie 
periodic l;iw we saw that the elements of the same family 
behaved just as though the heavier atoms had evolved from 
trie lighter. " That the elements do not appear with sinking 
temperature slrirHi/ in the order of their atomic weight.':, 
need not iliscoiiipose us, for we !iave.t;een that a corpuscular 
npgrcgalion roiislituliiig an atom dejiends for its stability 
not only on the mimbor <if corpuscles constituting the atom, 
but U|H)n tlK'ir Jirrangement. Conseijuently, it might easily 
Ik- [Hissiblc for ail aggregation of X corpu^icles with a 
certain stable eoiifiguratioii to exist before an aggregation 
of A'-100() in a coiifignralion less slabK'. This might ex- 
plain why we (liul calcium in the stars with an atomic 
weight of 40, befon' we (iml snlium willi a less atoTiiic 
weight of 2;^. Tliough we .should cxiM'ct, neverlhel<'ss, as 
we find In be ihe case, that as a general rule the elements 
would put in their appearance in the order of (lieir atomic 
weights. Taking it altogether the evidence for an hior- 
ganic evolution of the elcmi^nts seems every whit as con- 
clusive as the eviilence for an organic evcjhition. 

Tlie gc(]l()gisl from an examination of the earth's strata 
from lowermost to highest finds an ever-increasing com- 
plexity in the organic remains which the rocks contain. 
The astronomer from an examination of the stars from 
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hottest to coldest finds an ever-increasing complexity in the 
so-called elements which they contain. 

They both deduce an evolution of simpler forms to more 
complex, and their deductions are equally valid. We 
accept the organic evolution; we must accept the inorganic 
evolution. Organic evolution is measurc<i by millions of 
years; inorganic evolution is measured, probably, m billions. 
This need not affright us for we have seen ample demon- 
stration in this book that with God there is neither great nor 
small in size, nor long nor short in either distance or time. 

But arc the organic and inorganic evolutions parallel proc- 
esses, or does one follow upon the heels of the othec? 
We conceive of inorganic evolution as the existence firsrof 
the atoms of the dissociated simplest elemenls followed by 
the appearance of the atoms c;f the elements more and 
more complex as the temperature diminishes. From our 
knowledge of every-day chemistry we con easily see that 
the stellar bodies comprising these atoms would eventually 
sink to a temperature so low that the atoms of the elements 
fonned could associate into the molecules of compounds, 
and that the complexity of these compounds woidd con- 
tinually increase until, at about (he temperature of the 
earth, we should find, as to-day, that they existed in (ens 
of thousands. But where does life come in? 

The great law of continuity forbids us to assume that 
life suddenly made its appearance out of nothing, and tells 
us that we must look for the element of life in the very 
elements of matter, for the potentiality of life should exist 
in every atom. 

The biologists and geologists tell us that life originated 
in the sea. If that is the case, then the constituents of 
living bodies should be the constituents of the sea-water 
and the air above it. 
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The constituents of soa-water are; 

Chloride of sodium 77.75 

" " magnesium .... 10.87 

Sulphate of magnesium .... 4.73 

. " " calcium 3.60 

' " " potassium .... 2.46 

Bromide of magnesium .... 0.21 

Carbonate of calcium .... 0.34 

The main constituents of the air aix? nitrogen, oxygen and 
carbonic acid. 

The elements constituting sea-water and air are thus: 

Oxj'gen, nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, calcium, chlorine, sulphur and bromine. 

Let us now examine the constituents of the living being. 
We find on an ultimate analysis that they comprise : Oxy- , 
gen, nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, sodium, potassium, phos- 'J^ 
phorus, sulphur, calcium, magnesium, iron and silicon. We | 
see, thus, as a matter of fact, that the elements constitut- 
ing living beings are almost exclusively the elements con- 
tained in sea-water and air. And not only so, for the ele- 
ments constituting sea-water and air are the first elements 
created in theprocessof inorganic evolution. This is easily 
determined by an examination of the stellar temperature 
table, page 209. This table shows us that the hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, calcium, magnesium, iron, so- 
dium and silicon that constitute aea-water and the substances 
of our own bodies are the first born elements of the hottest 
^ars. More and more do we see that we are the last re- 
sult of a series of consecutive changes running back without 
any sudden break in continuity to a time when the stars 
were young. Organic evolution is the last stage in inor- 
ganic evolution and we are akin to the stars. It is inter- 
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This diagram informs us that in the running down of 
temperature from the 30,000 degrees Centigrade, which is 
estimated as the temperature of the hottest stars, to the 
average temperature of the earth, that the position of or- 
ganic evolution is a mere point in the scale somewhere be- 
tween thn temperature at which water boils and ice melts, 
and yet we measure that point by many millions of years. 



CHAPTER III. 



Inorganic Devolution. 



And 80 we are akin to the stars, and untold millions of 
years ago the tiny particles of the materia prima, the cor- 
puscles, electrons, or what not, began the maay configu- 
rations which evolved into the atoms which constitute UB. 
We began so long ago that the imagination feels almost 
willing to rest satisfied and satiated with a conception so 
immense, — almost, but not quite. There is a disturbing 
question. Did God, however long ago, start the circling 
particles with the full plentitude of His energy, and then 
leave them to waste their energy in ever multiplying con- , 
figurations down to what, however far removed it nuiJ 
must be a state of rest and death, or did He give thf-T 
energy in perpetuity? Put in another way, is the u 
a clock wound up by the Maker and left to run it«Bl, 
or has it within itself the elements of its own regt'^iirn 
The definite answer to this great question is hardly 
our day but we have evidence which anticii)at<'» th 
swer, evidence which is strong and gnod so far ns It 
and which leads to the conclusion that there in a cotOf^ 
sating devolution of the universe which, for all we ItDI 
may balance its evolution. 

Our belief in inorganic evolution rests upon lln' uppiircrit"^ 
fact that with a running-down of Irniperahirc in llie Hturs 
we have a continual increase in the number of ciptnpnti 
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going a devolution, Lockyer has found himself able to 
construct a table similar to, and numbered like, that of the 
stellar thermomettT, page 209, in which the stars are 
placed in the order of their intensity of temperature, and in 
which every star is growing hotter. We present this 
table of stars together with the elemental substances com- 
posing tliem. 

1. Antares, 

Predominant. — Flutings of manganese. 
Fainter. — Arc lines of metalhc elements, 

2. Aldebaran. 

rredominant, — Proto-calcium, arc lines of iron, calcium and 

manganese, proto-strontium, hydrogen. 
Fainter. — Proto-iron, proto-tihtanium, 

3. Polaris. 

Predominant. — Proto-calcium, proto-tit-anium, liydrogen, 
proto-magnesium, proto-iron, and arc 
Hues of calcium, iron and manganese. 

Fainter.— The other proto-metals and metals occur- 
ring in the Sirian genus. 

4. ( ). 

5. alpha-C!ygni. 

Predominant, — Hydrogen, proto-calcium, proto-magnesium, 
proto-iron, silicon, proto-titaniuni, prolo- 
copper, proto-chromiuni. 

Fainter. — Proto-nickel, proto-vaiiadium, proto-manga- 
ncse, proto-strontium, iron. 



L FainI 



Predominant. — Hydrogen, proto-calcium, proto-magnesiimi, 

helium, silicon. 
Fainter. — Asterium, proto-iron, nitrogen, carbon, 

proto- titanium. 
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7. zeta-Tauri. 

Prwiominant. — Hydrogen, helium, proto-magnesium, astcr- 

ium. 
Fainter. — Proto-ealcium, silicon, nitrogen, carbon, 

oxygen, proto-iron, proto-titaniuni. 

8. beta-C'rucis, 

Predominant. — Hydrogen, helium, asteriuiii, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon. 

Fainter. — Proto-magncsiiim, proto-ealcium, pntto-sili- 

0011, unknown, silicon. 

9. AInitam. 

Predominant. — Hydrogen, helium, proto-silicoii, unknown 

substance. 
Fainter, — Asterium, proto-hydrogen, proto-niagne- 

sium, proto-cftlciuin, oxygen, nitrogen, 

carbon. 

10. Argo. 

Predominant. — Hydragcn and proto-hydrogen. 
Fainter. — Helium, unknown substance, proto-magne- 

sium, proto-ealcium, asterium. 

A comparison will show that Group 1 of this table cor- 
responds in chemical constitution with Group 10 of the 
other, Group 6 with Group 5, Group 8 with Group 3. The 
bottom of this stellar table is the top of the other. The 
hottest stars of the Argonian type are the culminating point 
of a star's growth in temperature and simplicity. They are 
also the point of departure in the star's decay in tem- 
perature and growth in complexity. The course of a star's 
history is a curve. 

We thus see that the magnificent inorganic evolution 
which we described in the foregoing chapter is by no means 
the final expression of the working of the universe. It is 
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but the last phase, tiic full of the ascended rocket and its 
bursting intii tht? pyrotechnics of our chemical elements. 
Taking some one sUir as tyjjical of all, we may trace its 
history in accordance with the hypothesis devised by 
Lockyer. The history of a star begins with a nebula. A 
nebula is a vast swann of meteorites colliding together. 
The tneteorile^ are cold lumps of matt<>r containing the 
chemical elemonts as wo know them on earth. These 
meteorites in accordance with their gravitational attraction 
seek the centre of the swarm, collisions result, heat is 
evolved, and the temperature gradually rises. 

Owing to the meteorilic bombardment, the condensing 
and colliding mass becomes first so hot that the low-tem- 
perature are lines begin to appear in the s]>eclnmi of the 
nuLss and we liiive hucIi a star aw Aiitares in Group 1 of the 
table above. But the bombanliiicnt and condensation 
continues, and the temperature increases to such a point 
that the are lines now be^in to disappear and the enhanced 
lines of dissociated elements begin to take their place. 
The star thus passes |>Rjf;res.siveIy through the conditions 
exemplified in Groups 2, :i, 4 and 5. Next, many of the 
proto-elements, tlienisclves, disappear and others, fewer in 
number, take their jilaee; proto-iiiokel, protn-mangancse, 
proto-vanadiuni, pass away and elenienls like proto-mag- 
ne.sium, silicon, oxygen take their place. Finally, these ele- 
ments themselves disappear and the star eventually arrives 
at tlie condition sliown in Group H) in the naked simplicity 
of nothing but hydrogen and dissociated hydrogen together 
with small ((uantilies of helium, ])rofo-magiiesiuni, proto- 
calcium and asterium. 

It is now completely converted into an incandescent gas 
at the highest attainable temperature. The jirogressive de- 
composition into simplicity ceases for want of meteorites to 
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continue the bombardment and the future history of the 
incandescent gas is that of a coohng body. 

Step by step it passes back through the various groups 
as in the table, page 209, ever decreasing in temperature and 
increasing in complexity, until it arrives nt Group 10, into 
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the condition of our own sun and Arcturus in the full pos- 
1 of most of the elements we find on earth, and, even- 
tually, into the condition of a dark star, extinet and dead, 
like our earth itself. This progress of a nebulous swami of 
meteorites to a dark star, is illustrated, diagram matically, by 
Lockyer in the accompanying temperature cur\-p. Fig. 54. 
But the interesting question yet remains. Is this curve of 
ascent aud descent, which is deemed to be common to every 
star in the universe, open or closed ? What is the relation 
between the dark stars at the end of the process and the 
meteorites at the b(>ginning. If the swarms of complex me- 
teorites pass up into the simplicity of the hottest stars and 
back again to the com])lexity of the dark stars and common 
earth, do the dark stars become meteorites again and con- 
tinue the process infinitely in a circle of change, or, to re- 
vert to the question at the head of the chapter, is the uni- 
verse a clock running down ? We see, at any rate, evidence 
of a regenerating influence at work, and that if we have an 
inorganic evolution we alFo have an inorganic devolution, 
but in the light of this present chapter that is all that can 
be said. We shall discuss this question from a totally dif- 
ferent point of view in Chapter III Part VII. 
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CHAPTER I. 



CoSMicAL Problems axd Radio-activity. 



The Sux's Heat. 
How (lopH the sun maintain its heat? This .has always 
Ix'L'ii a problpin of intense interest to the human mind. It 
W!ia at first supposed, naively, that the sun's heat was 
maintained by ordinary chemical combustion ; that the sun 
was a burning fire, and that when the coal, or what not, of 
which the sun was composed, was consumed, there would be 
an end of light and heat and life. This belief was shown to 
be untenable, among others by Professor Tait who said: 
"Take (in mass equal to the sun's mass) the most energetic 
chemicals knomi to us and the proper propnrtiou for giv- 
ing the greatest amount of heat by actual chemical combi- 
nation and, so far as we yet know their properties, we can- 
not see the means of supplying the sun's present wasto 
for even 5,000 years. ... It is quite obvious Ihat the 
heat of the sun cannot possibly be supplied by any chem- 
ical process of which we have the slightest conception. 
. . . This question is quite unanswerable, unless there be 
chemical agencies at work in the sun of a far more powerful 
order than anything we meet with on the earth's surface." 
(227) 
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Next, it was supposed that the meteorites falling into the 
BUn could generate heat sufficient to maintain its energy. 
Thifl also was disproved. Finally then came Holniholtz's 
theory, based upon the nebular hypothesis, that the heat 
of the sun might be maintained by its own contraction 
from a nebular condition. It is not too much to say that 
in recent years this has been the d it^d theory of science. 
It has always been burdenei!, ho' :, by the fact that, on 
this basis, t!ie sun could not have mamtaineii its energy and 
have illumiuated the earth in the past for a time sufficient 
to account for the observed geological chaTiges. Professor 
■Young says in his "General Astronomy," " No conclusion of 
geometry is more certain than this that the contraction of 
the sun to its present size, from a diameter even many times 
greater lliaii Ne|)tune'M orbit cannot have been emitting 
heat at its i>resent rate for more than 18,000,000 years, if 
its heal has rcalbj been generated in this manner. 

Finally, Lord Kelvin lui-s calculated the energj- lost in 

the concentration of the sun from a condition of infinite 

dispersion with the conclusion that it is " on the whole 

-probable tliat the sun has not illuminated the earth for 

—100,000,000 years and almost certain that he has not done 

- so for 500,000,000 years. As for the future we may say 

with equal certainty tliat inliabitants of tlie earth cannot 

continue to enjoy the light and heat essential to their life 

for manv million years longer, unless sources now unknown 

to us are prejiared in the great store-houses of creation." 

AVe shall see that in radio-activity we have, probably, 
an additional store of energy. AVe know that there exists 
in the sun enormous quantities of the element helium. We 
know also that helium is a decomposition product from 
radio-active substances.— and finally we know that radio- 
active substances generate enonnous quantities of heat. 
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is, therefore, possible, and even likely, that there exists in 
the sun's mass large quantities of radio-active matter, and 
OQ this supposition it is easily possible to increase to an 

I enormous extent the duration of the sun's age and heat 

I in the past, and its maintenance for untold millions of years 

' in the future. 

It may be shown that the presence of 3,6_grams of ra- 
dium in each cubic metre of the sun's mass is sufficient to 
account for its present rate of emission of energy, or, cal- 
culated in another way, tliat 2.5 parts by weight of radio- 
active matter in a million would keep the sun going. 
Rutherford concludes that if the energy resident in the 
atoms of the elements is available in the sun that the time 
during which the sun may continue to radiate at its present 
rate may be as much as 500 times longer than the maximum 
limit afforded by Lord Kelvin. 

We see thus that the depressing conclusion of (he older 
science that the earth must come to an end in a time 
short in comparison with its past duration, was unwarranted. 
It may, however, be objected to this conclusion that if the 
sun possesses radio-activity, this radio-activity ought to be 

^ perceptible on aorth. But this is not so, for even the most 
penetrating rays, the gamma-rays, would be practically 
stopped and absorbed by the earth's atmosphere which is 
equivalent to 30 inches of mercury. 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 

For the last fifty years the age of the earth as a habit- 
able planet has been a subject of bitter debate betweetSthe 
physicists on the one hand and the biologists and geolo- 
gists on the other. The physicists would not grant the 
time demanded by the geologists and biologists ; for whereas 
the physicists would grant ten million years, the geologists 
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refused to be content with less than a thousand million. 
The claims of each party to the controversy seemed to be 
irrefragable and yet irreconcilable. As an example of the 
physical method of calculation we may cite the method of 
Lord Kelvin who deduced the age of the earth by a con- 
sideration of the interior heat of the earth and the rise of 
temperature as one descends beneath the surface. 

This rise in temperature amounts to about one degree, 
Centigrade, for every one hundred feet of descent, and tak- 
ing the average heat coniluctivity of the earth as .004 
(C. G. S. Units) this leads to the conclusion that ten million 
years ago the surface of the earth was still molten, — a con- 
clusion absolutely unacceptable to the natural scientists. 
This conclusion of the physicists rests on a certain assump- 
tion which, however, at the time, seemotl no assumption at 
all. In a word they assumed tfiat the earth was a self-cool- ■ ^ 
ing body ; they did not imagine that it was a self-heating one 
aa well. We shall see that as a matter of fact the earth is ' 
self- heat ing. 

One gram of radium yields about 100 caJories of heat per 
hour, or 864,000 gram-calories per year. Con.sequentIy, the 
presence of 2.6 X 10-" of radium per unit volume or 
4.6 X 10-'* |jer unit mass would compensate for the heat 
which the earth loses by conduction. Or, taking the case of 
uranium, which probably does not evolve more that a mil- 
lionth of the heat of radium, it may be shown that the pres- 
ence of a very small fraction of this substance scattered 
throughout the earth would be sufficient not only to keep 
the earth's temperature constant but actually to raise it 
from a cold condition to a hot one. But do we actually find 
in llie ordinary earlh a radio-activity adequate to furnish 
lieat Mifiiricnt to balance Ihe earth's loss by ctmduction? 
certainly do. Wc have shown, pages 133 et scq., that a 
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matter is radio-active, including the soil, water, air, and in- 
deed practically all earthly substances. It has been convin- 
cingly shown by Rutherford that this radio-activity of ordi- 
nary substances is in the right order of magnitude to balance 
the loss of the earth's heat into space. It seems, then, that 
the physicists were right only so far as they went, the trouble 
being that they did not take into account the possibility of 
the earth being a self-heatin g body. The geologists and 
biologists were also right — and they may have the thousand 
million years for the earth as a habitable planet, if they 
desire it. 



C'lLVPTER II. 

The Mechamcal Pressure of Light axd its 

coxseqi'ences. 

To the reader who has not followed, particularly, the 
course of scientific advance during the last ten years, the 
heading of this chapter must seem upsetting to all accepted 
notions as to the nature of light. By light is meant un- 
dulations in the omnipresent ether and it seems odd to 
attribute mechanical pressure to such an immatfriul thing. 
Yet ill 1S73 (1('rk-M;tx\ve]], in one of hi^ prescient mathe- 
inuticiil inspinilioiis ^;howod th;it such a pressure should 
exist, :ini! his (■(mchisiini was mafhcmatically borne out in 
1S7(> liy Barloli (in totally dilTcrent grounds. Hriefly it 
may I»e staled that this lij^ht pressure p is determined if 
■\vc know the amount (if energy A' in the light, the reflect- 
ing power of the substance that receives it r, and r the 
velocity of light, for then 

P ^(1 X r) 
The experimental verification, as is often the case, lagged 
long l)ehiiid the mathemalieal i>redictii>n. In 1901, how- 
ever, I'etcr Lel)e(lew actually proved and measured the 
mechanical pressure of light. The pressure discovered was 
small, but the smalhie.-is of a thing is often an inverse 
measure of ils importance, ami as this light pressure has 
been found ade(piate to the task of explaining some of 
earth's greatest mysteries we shall indicate his method . 
licro. Krieflv, be allowed a beam of light to fall on a sus- 
(232) ■ 
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pended disc in a bulb containing a vacuum. This vacuum 
was attained with the greatest care by first exhausting the 
bulb to the higlieat degree possible and then freezing out 
the residue of mercury vapour. In such a vacuum the disc 
was repelled on tlio impact of the light-beam and its repul- 
sion was measured by its torsional effect on the suspending 
wire. This repulsive pressure of the light was found very 
nearly equal to that calculated so long in at^^lvance by Clerk- 
Maxwell. Since Lebetlew's demonstration, Nichols and 
Hull have repeated his work with greater exactness and 
there is now no shadow of doubt as to the fact that it ha^ 
Maxwell's value. This light pressure at the distance of the 
earth from the sun ia small, not quite a milligram per 
square metre of the earth's surface, or, put roughly, 70,000 
tons on the whole earth. Were we to consider only the 
effect of the impact on large bodies our interest would not 
proceetl very far, but things take on a different complexion 
when we notice the remarkable effect of size on the relation 
between the light pressure and weight or gravitational 
attraction. The light pressure is applied only on the sur- (. 
face and is proportional to the surface while weight or the 1 
pull of gravitation, on the other hand, affects the whi 
body. 

Suppose we divided a sphere, such as a cannon ball, into ' 
eight equal spheres. The sum of the surfaces of these eight 
spheres would be twice that of the original sphere while 
the weight of gravitative pull would remain the same. If 
we continued the process of division until the spheres were 
the size of the smallest shot, the total sum of their sur- 
faces wouM be enormous compared with the original sphere 
while the weight would again be equal to that of the can- 
non ball. If we continued the division on and on we should 
eventually come to a body so small that the ratio of its 
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surface to ils weight would be enormous, — it would be al- 
most all surface. Now the greater the surface the greater 
the effect of the light pressure ami hence without going 
down, by any means, into infinitesimals the process of divi- 
sion carrieB us In ix ixirlicle so fine Ihiit the light pressure 
will exactly balance its weight. This is the case with a 
particle of earth 1/100,000 of a in diameter. Such a 

particle would neither be attra nor repelled from the 

sun, for the sun's pull upon it is ^ :tly balanced by the ., .. 
repulsive force of the sun's light. H the particle is smaller 
still it is repelled from the sun and in fact, if the particle 
is exceedingly small the light-push i ty enormously exceed i j- ?j 
its weight. But 1/100,000 of an imnih'is not in itself very! J 
small. We kriDW ]]i;iny Imdica smaller than lliis, wilhout 
considering the atoms and corpuscles of preceding chapters. 

(■n\[f:Ts' T\]S.» .\y:n tiifah kxpi.an'atiox. 

One of the greatest my.sterios in astronomical science has 
been the comet's tail and why it points away from the sun. 
The facts are generally known. Tlie tail of a comet may be 
any length up to 1(K),()1)0,()00 miles. It develops and grows 
larger as (he comet a])]iri)ach('s the sun, proceeding back 
from tlir diirction of motion of the comet like the smoke 
from a steamer; but unlike the steamer-smoke, as the comet 
rouiid.'^lhcsun and flies away; the tail now prvccdet< the bead. 
It is preeisi'ly as though there was a siroiig repulsive wind 
blowing away from tlie kuii and .'^ufiicing to keep the comet's 
tail pointed away from it. The nature of this repulsive 
force has been (he mystery of astronomy. Now, however, 
we may consider ourselves acquainted with its cause. 

The whole comet has a .''p.-ctruTTi practically identical 
witli that of a bmi.sen lairner eonsuining ordic 
and, hence, evidently consists of hydrocarbons. 
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tion, as the head approaches the sun evidence of iroa, 
magnesium and other metals becomes apparent. We can 
easily see that as the comet approaches the sun the hydro- 
carbons must brenli up into hydrogen gas and other hydro- 
carbons of higher boiling point. Finally aa the sun is ap- 
proached and the lioat becomes intense these hydrocarbon* 
themsel'-fs will break up into free carbon in the form of 
soot. ; whole process is analogous to that which takes 

place an ordinary gas flame with the exception that 
since there is no air, the soot formed cannot burn mto gas 
but must exist in the form of small particles. These small 
particles whether in the form of a mist of liquid hydro- 
carbons, or in the form of a carbon soot, must fall under 
the sway of the mechanical pressue of light. If they are 
so small that the light-pressure overbalances the forces of 
the sun's gravitative pull they will be driven back from the 
comet with a speed liepending on their size and will con- 
stitute the ordinary comet's tail. If these small particles 
vary in size, as would naturally be the case, the rate at 
which the light drives them will vary and the resulting 
fail will be curved. 

Since the material composing the comet is hetero- 
geneous, one constituent after another will decompose and 
several tails will be formed successively with curvatures 
depending on the size of the particles. If the particles are 
larger than can be repelled by the sunlight they will form a 
tail pointing towards the sun, which is a rare phenomenon, but 
occasionally observed. The sizes of the mist particles of the 
cometw' tails necessary to account for their obsEtrvcd length 
and eitfvature have been calculatpil, and are quite in the 
order of particles we are familiar with on earth in the early 
stages of combustion. They vary in diameter from 1 /I0,000 
to 6/l,0(X) of a millimetre. Now a particle one-half the 
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"weight" which the siuili^t can balance, about half the 
thousandtli of a millimetre, would traveJ iukIpf thr pressure 
of light m*>rp ttmt $65,000 miles an hour. In comets' (ails 
vre probably Imvi- particles whose diameter is 1ps6 than one- 
ei^tecnth of this. Sucli particles would travel the same 
distance in Iikss than four minutes. 

It is not wurprisijig, then, thj ■ tail of the great comet 

of 1C80 w;i.s finmd hv Newton ave been no less than 

20^)00,000 lcii|rucs til K-iigth anti I lave occupied only two 
da>'S in its rmL'<.'<ion from the co let's body, — a decisive 
proof this of ils being dartcci fort by some active force, 
the origin of whicJi, t« judge, by e direction of the tail, 
must be sought in the sun itaelf." The whole matter is ac- 
counted ftir I'v the mechanical pressure of liplit,— a force in 1 
llir univtTsc liitliorlo uiL-^u spec ted. 

-n\y. sm.Aii i-m^MEXKxrKs .wn thk conosA. 

Iti :i solar i'i'Iipsi\ at the pircise moment when the moon 
lilols oiu till' Sim's disc there becomes visible around the 
cilfje of ihe sun a iiuniher of niagnifieent scaHet steamers, 
or cloii.ls. some of iheui (>().(X)0 miles in height and held 
suspended over llie suu. These are the i^oUir" prominences." 

Iiiaddiiiiin to these fiery streams there exists also a beauti- 
ful halo or "filory" of ii gie<'iiish or pearly lustre which 
ci-ntrasis finely with the scarlet hue of the prominences. 
This -IklIo" has been calli-d Ihe "<vir()»n." 

Holh the prominences and corona consist of matter in a 
highly rarefii'il eonihdon and the sii-far unanswered (juestion 
of thciistronomei'shas been. "How is this inatler held up?" 
The coniph'te answer seems to U\ "It is Ih'IcI up by the 
pres.sure of tlie sun's own light." The sun must project 
vapours into s])aee. These vapom-s will condense into drop.-^ 
where they meet the ooUi of outer space. These drojis, if 
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larger than the critical size, will fall slowly back towards 
the sun constituting the prominences; if smaller than the 
critical value, they will be driven away from the sun forming 
the curious streams of the corona. If they are, practically, 
just the size which the light can support they will float 
permanently suspended and will constitute the main body ' 
of the corona. Even the mysterious "hairy stnicture" of 
the corona ia explicable as due to the supporting power of 
light on particles of different sizes. 

THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

Juat after twilight on any clear evening in winter or 
spring there may be seen on the western horizon a faint 
soft beam of light. This beam seems to proceed out from 
each side of tlie aun to some distance beyond the earth's 
orbit. It is called the zodiacal light. Its cause has been 
another of the "niysterica" of astronomy, though it finds 
an easy present-day explanation in terms of our theory. 
It was shown, page 51, that incandescent carbon anti metala 
gave off negatively electrified particles or corpuscles a 
thousand times smaller than the smallest atom. We know 
that enormous (juantities of carbon exist in the photosphere 
of the sun, and exist, moreover, at a temperature vastly 
greater than any known on earth. This carbon must emit 
corpuscles, and, since the corpuscles are almost infinitely 
small, the effect upon them of the mechanical pressure of 
light must be extreme. The sun must, therefore, bombard 
all space with corpuscles travelling with an immense ve- 
locity. These corpuscles, which it should be remembered 
are negatively electrified, when they strike the outer regions 
of the earth's atmosphere will charge it also negatively, and 
when this charge reaches a certain value the oncoming rush 
of corpuscles will be deflected by the similar electrification 
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of the aUn. -c so Ihut it will slmani past the earth on 
each mde in a I yperboiic orbit. Far out in apace on the 
mde away from the sun tlioy will moct with other particles. 
We have shown, page 63, that corpuscles are remarkable 
in being able tn act lut nuclei about which other corpuscles 
' and atoms and molecules will coIWt. lITien they meet, 
therefore, with other particles f — '■ of the earth, this con- 
densation will take place and ? particles formed are 
greater than the critical diamete which the pressure of 
tight can control they will drift bach rith increasing velocity 
past the earth :ind towards the sun. If we could take our 
stand on the moon we should prol ibly see the earth at- 
tended by a fuint double tail the more conspicuous one 
pointing away from the -«un and a fjiinter one pointing 
tnward him. It ii? tliis .sheaf of light on each side of the 
earth, due to a corpuscular liumbardnient from tlic sun, 
which, in the opinion of Arrhenius, is the cause of the zodi- 
acal light. It should be stated here that Arrhenius is the 
fattier vl nearly all this theoretical interpretation of the ob- 
siTved iiu'chanical pri'ssure of ligiit, 

THK Al^HOKA BOIlK.\I.lS. 

The Aur\>ra Ik'tx'uUs has been still another mystery. 
\Vi' shall st-i' tiuLt the new kiiuwKilge has something to say 
a-j !(■ ils rhu-iilatii.'ii. In Tart III it was shown that the 
.■i>rMU-!<'les from reii-lun carlvn, Crookes' tubes and the 
lirl;i-iavs of liidium are dL-tlecleil by a magnet in such a 
wiv t!i;il llii'V descrilM- helices annind the lines of magnetic 
|, .!,■(' If llie triiipielic lifld is si roni; enough they may be 
In ril inio :t eom|ilele circle inside a moderately large tube, 

^^ .- II iiipii' is .«uch a thing a.s the continuity of 

,/ \\ , ,, t ,„ i|,,. ,.;i,tli should Ix" bombarded by these cor- 

1, |,,i,.,.irii Irom thcKun. But his a magnet, 
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and the lines of force proceed from pole to pole. Now tlie 1 i|r , 
corpuStlps must arrive most tliickly over the equatorial 
region of the earth where tlie earth is directly exposed to I 
them. They must be at once caught by the hnes of force 
and must travel along them in winding helices ever coming 
closer and closer and farther and farther down into the 
atmosphere as they approach the poles. At a certain dis- 
tance from the poles they find tliemselves in an atmosphere 
comparable with our high vacua and they then begin to 
give out the shifting and darting lights of the cathode rays, 
though this can be only at the cost of their existence for 
their energy is absorbed in causing the luminosity. These 
" darting and shifting lights of the cathode rays " in ac- 
cordance with this speculation account for the Aurora 
Borealis as well as for " the dark circles around the magnetic 
poles from whicli, as from behind a curtain, the leaping 
pillars of tlie Aurora rise." If the tlieory is true, there 
should be some connection between the earth's magnetic 
field and the Aurora and since they are both due to solar 
influence they should be related, as well, to the sun's 
activity as revealed in the number of sun spots. 
; In fact, the Aurora Borealis, the earth's magnetism and 
sun spots should all vary together. It has long been known 
that they all do vary together in a very remarkable way, 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

' Another peculiarity possessed by corpuscles travelling 
with high velocity is their ability to knock to pieces or 
ionize a gas through which they pass, and that these 
ions act as nuclei of condensation of clouds. If, there- 
fore, the earth is bombarded by solar corpuscles they should 
ionize the air in the upper regions and this should result 
in the formation of clouds. We have here a beautiful 
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eixplftnAtton of the hithrrto inc-xpHcablo fact tliat cloud- 
fonuatiou iu the upper air varies with the frequency of 
aurora. 

ilETKORITES AND NEBUL.E. 

The number of corpuscles intercepted by the earth is 
of course infinitesimal compared ' th those that miss the 
earth altogether and continue on -ough interstellar space. 
Through their immense velocity u ier the pressure of light 
we can eaaly see how tJiey would overcome their electrical 
repulsions, clash together, condense md form the meteorites 
which flanie through the upper air and occasionally reach 
the earth itself as " thunder-bolts." "We are not even yet 
at the end of the fiiiictionnl power of the corpuscle. Many 
of them will I'scajte tliesc traps to slrike IJie nebuIiP and 
comets. TliP fact thiit Ixilh nebula.' and comets arc cold 
bodies and yot shine with Iheir own light lia.s always been 
a iK'rpli'xinff matter. It need be so no longer, for on the 
iiiipael (if a rain of corjMisclr.s tJie tenuous gaseous mass of , 
a iH'buIu or a cdinot's tail would of very necessity shine 
with tJic same light that wo see in the Aurora or ii Crookcs' 
tube on carlli. 

It is a liigldy interesting ami significant fact that these 
corjmseles fnuiid in candle flames, jiut metals, Crookcs' 
tuhes and radium, whieli aiijjarently conslitule the very 
essence of matter and eleetricily, sliould also serve to ex- 
I)luin, reasonalily and adrcpiately, some of tlie most per- 
plexing phenomena in the whole range of natural knowledge. 



CHAPTER III. 

On the Reconstruction of a Universe. 

It is now possible to renew the discussion postponed from 
page 224 as to whether or not the universe is losing its avail- 
able energy and is going steadily to a condition of rest and 
extinction; whether or not the universe is a clock running 
down. Only yesterday, practically, the affirmative side of 
this question seemed to be one of the safest and surest con- 
clusions of modem science. But we have seen more than one 
of these long-accepted generalizations seriously impugned 
and it may be that, in the light of this new knowledge, we 
shall find that this widely accepted dictum of science, that 
ttie universe is proceeding fatally to the extinction of its 
available energy, is also a legitimate matter of deliberate 
question. 

The reasons for this current conception have seemed, until 
recently, irrefragable. In the words of Mr. A, Daniell, "In 
every Transformation of Energy we find that some Energy 
is wasted through conversion into Heat, the result, direct or 
indirect, of friction, noise, flashes of light, and so on. This 
heat is presently distributed pretty imiformly among its 
surrounding objects, and can no more be made use of by 
us for the sake of producing work. A large quantity of the 
Energy of the Universe nmst have already assumed this 
relatively useless condition, and in the course of time the 
whole of the Energy in the Universe will have assumed it. 
The Energy of the Universe is a constant amount, some of 
16 (241) 
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it is a\'ailable, some Is non-available: the former is in every 
pht-nonicnon somewhat diminished but never increased: the 
noti-a\'Bitable energy is constantly increasing: hence the 
Available Energy of the Vniverse tends to Zero." Again, 
Professors Stewart and Tait say: ". , . it is absolutely 
certain tliat age after age the [xi&sibility of such traiis- 
fonnatioiu; (of energy) is becoming less and less; and, so 
far as we yet know, Uie final slate of the present Universe 
mu^t be an aggregation into one mass of all the matter it 
n>ntairLS, i, e,, tlie potential energj' gone, and a practically 
ust^-lt-ss slate of kinetic enei^", i. p., uniform temfwrature 
Uiroiighout that mass." 

1« such a conclusion absolutely certAin? It all depends 
u|»on the validity of the Second Law of Thermo<lynamics. 
Tliis ■■Iliw" states that "one part of a boiiy of uniform 
tcnijH'raturi' cannot grow hotter at the expense of the heat 
iif iht' roiiiainilcr unless work is perfornicl upon it," con- 
sii|ucnily. if tin- encrpy of llip universe is being continu- 
ously dfjiradeil into heat of Pi|ual temperature it will even- 
lually be a dead universe. That this "law" however has 
littiilalions lias been recognised since the time of Clerk- 
Maxwell. The kinetic theory of gases teaches us that in a 
gas of uuifonn teniiKTature, while the average velocity of 
the molecules comprising tlie gas must be a constant quan- 
tity llio individual velocilit's ()f t!ie molecules must vary to 
n great dej:ree. some of lliem possessing velocities higher and 
others lower tliaii the average. 

Clerk-Maxwell imagined a firm partition, full of little 
doors, to be ])laced so as to divide the vessel into two, 
and to each door he placed an intelligent little demon 
with ]>reci,«e instructions to open the door whenever he 
saw a quick moving molecule approach in such a way 
that it could get through from the &Bt compartment 
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into the second, and whenever lie saw, also, that he could 
allow a, alow-moving molecule to escnpe from the seeonti 
compartment into tlie first. It \h obvious that the demon 
would eventually succeed in dividing the molecules of the 
gaa into two groups, one group of which would possess 
greater kinetic energy tlian the other and would be capable 
of doing work, say, in moving the dividing partition, and all 
this without the performance of work upon it. The second 
law would thus be contravenwi. The only reason that this 
contravention of the "law" is not possible in a practical 
sense is the exceedingly small size of the gaseous molecules 
and their immense number. 

The great question for us is this: Is the "law" which 
we see has its limitations in the ciise of gases alwo limited 
in the ease of sub-atomic change? Throughout this book 
we have had evidence, and, in fact, demonstrations, of the 
continuous disintegration of the heavy atoms into sub- 
atoms. The heavy elements of matter are undergoing a 
steatiy and inevitable decomposition with the continuous 
production of inter-elemental energy. Now, if the lighter 
elements were at the same time undergoing the reverse 
process, were, in fact, synthesizing themselves into the 
heavy elements With the absorption of energy so that as 
much energy was collected up by them in their growth as 
was "wasted" by the decomposition of the heavy elements 
in their decay, the universe of matter would keep its avail- 
able energy constant; it would constitute a conservative 
system having neither beginning nor end. It is true that 
the energy evolved in atomic disintegration is enormous in 
amount, page 176, and that the energy absorbed in atomic 
synthesis must lie equal to it; but that does not constitute a 
valid reason wliy our atoms, which we consider to be aggre- 
gations of corpuscles, should not continuously grow by the 
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The hyjxnhesis of the rwonstruction of the universe 
of matter is therefore, at the present time, a pure specula- 
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tion but it is a speculation which may be, as Mr. Stxldy 
says, "one of those coming events which cast their shadows 
before." It is (liscuased here because of its extreme im- 
portance. If the universe is running down its available 
energy into uselessness, there must have been a precise 
moment of time, however far back we may place it, when 
the energy was all available and when it was initiated 
in a sudden beginning by a single creative act. Conse- 
quently, there must have been a time behind which our 
present laws did not operate. Also, there must be a time in 
the future when the universe will have grown to a definite 
exliaustion and death. The death will come gradually but 
the beginning must have been sudden and due to a creative 
act. 
} If on the contrary, the waste of energy is replacetl by 
growth, the universe is immortal or eternal both in the 
future and in the past. If the okl conception is true, it is 
necessary to say, "God made it and started it at a definite 
time to run its course." If the second conception is true, 
we may say: "The Universe is God in one phase of Him and 
it possesses His attribute of eternal duration." This, to most 
people of scientific training, is the more acceptable conclu- 
sion. The solution of this great problem seems now, at any 
rate-, a legitimate aspiration of science and, for the present, 
if the new knowledge has not proved positively that the 
past and future of the universe is infinite, it has, beyond all 
question, enormously increased its boundary in time. 
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l-:i'rlrinli/: 

I'".<ili>r Kla-trinlir 

W'liat p(isilive i-leclricily is, nohotly knows; unless the 
statement (hat il is a mode uf manifestation of the all- 
|H'rvadinfi etlier couslituti's knowledge, though even this we 
do not eertaiidy know. It has eillier no mass, or very little. 
It seems to exist in the form of ])articles the size of atoms. 
In fact, tlie size iif the atom seems to detennino the size of 
the positive electricity connected with it. Positive elec- 
tricity is never obtained frw from atoms. 

Negafirc clerlricili/: PaRe IR.x 

Negative electricity is partieiihtte in character; that is, it 
(246) 
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consists of separate definite units. These units, if they 
could be obtained in a state of rest, would, it is deemed, 
have no mass whatever. Whether, under these conditions 
they would have spatial dimension is not known. 

Maifif: Page 184. 

A unit of negative electricity in motion carries along or 
drags with it a portion of the surrounding ether. Thia 
' ' bound " ether carried by the moving negative unit is what 
we call jnass. The mass of all matter is believed to be due 
solely to the amount of ether dragged along by the moving 
electrical units. 

Corpuscle: Pages 65 and 184. 

A moving unit of negative electricity together with its 
bound ether Ls a corpuscle. The mass of a corpuscle de- 
pends upon the amount of bound ether connected with the 
moving unit and this depends on the velocity. The average 
mass of a corpuscle is about one one-thousandth of that of a 
hydrogen atom. Corpuscles may exist free from matter. 

Atom: Pages 10 and 171. 

A congeries of corpuscles surroimded and balanced by a 
sphere of positive electricity is an atom. The weight of the 
atom is due to the weight of the constituent corpuscles, and 
the properties of the atom are due to their number and ar- 
rangement. Since it takes a large number of corpuscles to 
constitute an atom its structure is thus extremely cbmplex. 

Chemical Union: Page 167. 
' Certain corpuscular aggregations will hold in an unstable 
condition a few moVe corpuscles than exactly suffices to bal- 
ance the surrounding sphere of positive electricity. The 
atom consisting of them is thus as a whole negatively 
electrifieil. Other arrangements will hold a few less cor- 
puscles than suffices to balance the positive electricity. 
This leaves the atom positively electrified. If these two 
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Certain vast aajviubLije^?s of rMrposcles comprising the 
k«»vw6t itmus &tv ^'RMTwhsc uiL^uM'^ A^ th<'ir kinetic 
«ier^- lUvrttJcJft* the aggregation " exploiles " and the cor- 
pui<cte« re-arnmge theuitvh-es with the evolution of energy 
aod the pn.'jeetiou ot" Ai[iie of the pnxlucts of the re-arrange- 
ment. This is nidii.>-acttvity. 

The alpha-rays fn.nti a ratlio-acti%T boily are simplified 
arraiigeitient^ of curpuseW resulting from the e.xplosion. 
Hiey are poc^itively elwtrititxl sub-atoius. 

The beta-rays are free corpu^-les let loose from the ex- 
plosion. 

The gainma-rays are probably identical in nature with 
X-rays ami are probably pulses in the ether set up by the 
explosion. 

Inertia: Page 179. 

The only inertia known is the inertia of the "bound" 
ether carried along by the moving negative electrical units. 
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The inertia of any ma&s of matter is thus electrical inertia. 

Current Electncily: Page 186. 

An electrical current is nothing but a series of corpuscles 
" hanJcti along " from one atom to another through the wire. 
At the beginning of their course there is a deficiency of 
corpuscles and the positive electricity of the atoms thus 
appears. At the end there is a gain in corpuscles and the 
negative electricity is manifested. 

Eledrkal Sel}-inducHon: Page 181. 

The tendency of corpuscles to maintain their state of 
motion which we know in matter as inertia is the same 
tendency expressed as they are hantled on through a wire 
or in the oscillations of an electric spark. Electrical self- 
induction and the inertia of matter are thus identical 
phenomena. 

Radiation: Page 186. 

Whenever the velocity of a corpuscle is changed it causes 
ripples in the surroundiTig ether. These etherial ripples 
constitute radiation, whether of light, heat, Hertzian waves 
or what not. 

Magnetism: Page 18G. 

Magnetism is a force developed at right angles to the 
direction of motion of the moving corpuscle. 

Gravitation: Page 189. 

We do not, as yet, know what gravitiition is. Possibly, 
it depends on some interaction between the positive elec- 
tricity and the negative electricity of the corpuscles when 
they come together to form an atom. It i.s certainly an 
extremely small effect and is appreciable to us only on ac- 
count of the enoniious masses of the bodies giving rise to it. 

Conservation of Mass: Page 3. 

Is the law of the conservation of mass the expression of 
an absolute truth? It does not seem so, at any rate in the 
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case of raclio-activp boiiitw. We have learned Uiat the mims 
of a forpiL-ii^^le is dependent on Us velocity and this indicates 
that the mass of the radium atom twfore it* explosive re- 
arrangemeut would not Ix' the same us the muss of the 
produetii of ita disiiitegrHtinn for the velocilieH of its cor- 
puscles hiive changed. This can only Iw detenniiie<l by 
looking for a change of weignt i iiantity of radium kept 
under such condilioiis that thi ducf« of diHintegralioii 
cannot escape. It will take lime tw letermine this question. 

Since aU atoms are eorjjuticular ; gregates and are there- 
fore liable to changes of encrg>' v should expect to find 
minut« changes of weight in ordinary materials and this 
expectation is borne out by certain researches notably those 
of Heydweiler and Wallace. 

lleydwciler elaim.s tliat copper -sulphate and water do not 
have Ihe same colleelive weiglit iK'fore and after solution. 
Wallare i-laims thai a m;i.-^s iif water doe.s not have the same 
w<'iglil hcfurc and after freezing. Altogether, both from 
tbcorclical and ex])('nriieiital eonsiderations Ihe absolute 
vali'Iity of the law of the cunwrvation of mass is certainly 
clialli'ngcil. 

The EUur: l*af;e -1. 

The ellier is wliat il wa.- — tlie liy|if)tlietical, but none the 
less believci] in, iiiedium of oxtrcmc teiuiity and elastieily 
dilTuscd lliroufiliDVit all space, t!ie incrlium for tlic trans- 
mission III' radiant energy. I{<'eenlly, liowovor, Mcndcl^elf, 
tile dnyeii of clieniical .scienee, has originated the concep- 
tion tlial tliectlier instead of being some mysterious form of 
non-matter as Kenenilly lielieved is actually the lightest and 
the simplest of the elements, and a definite form of matter, 
lie believes it to he one of llie inartive gases of the Art 
family of elements and lie a.«signs to it Ihe position x in 
Zero Group of his revised periodic arrangement of 
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elements. Fig. 5, Page 28. The atomic weight of the 
ether he concludes to be nearly one-millionth of that of 
hydrogen and its atoms consequently travel with enormous 
velocities. This extreme velocity explains the all-{>ervading 
character of the substance. It may be said that, on this 
hypothesis, Mendlejeff accounts fairly well for the properties 
of the ether, and his speculations are deserving of more credit 
and attention than they at present receive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Validity of the Nkw Kxowledge. 

We began our present work tempting to show tho 

need felt by men of science of , cing the physical uni- 
verse to a condition of "Oneness -of finding some One 
Thing out of whose qualities or proj rties might proceed all 
that is. We have not done this, quite. By mejins of 
theoretical speculations based upon ^icientific experimenta- 
tion, we have shown how it may be true that all bodily 
exi^^teiiee is but the nuiiiifestalion of units of negative 
elcetricily lying etubosoiiied in an omnipresent ether of 
which these viiiits itrc, priibably, a conditioned part. Matter 
lias disappearcil a.s a fundamental existence, or at any rate 
it is explained as a nianifostatiun of electricity. Ma.ss, a 
iiiipjmsediy indestriieliblo Ihinj;, has disappeared with matter . 
antl c(»ines into existence only as the negative electron, as- 
.sinning motion, carries wilh it a bound portion of the ether 
in which it is bathed; and furthermore this mass which we 
thn\it;ht so invariable depciuls .solely upon the velocity with 
which the negative unit moves. 

! Our iiegati\e unit on receiving mass becomes a ''oor- 
pviscle" endoweii with the jirhnary ([ualities of matter 
snper-imposed u|)on those of eleelricity. Corpuscles con- 
gregating into grou})s or various eonfiguratioiis constitute 
essentially the atoms of the chemical elements, locking 
up in these configurations super-terrific energies and leav- 
ing but "a slight re.''idual efTect '" as chemical affinity or 
gravitation with which we attempt to carry on the - 
(252) 
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of the world. Tliese atoms, cougregating in their turn as 
nebula; and under the slight residual force of gravitation 
condense into blazing suns. The suns decay in their temper- 
ature and become ever more and more complex in their con- 
stitution as the atoms lock themselves into multiple forms. 
We then see these multiple atoms developing up into the 
molecules of matter to form a world. We see the molecules 
growing ever more and more complex as the world grows 
colder until we attain to organic compountls. We see 
these organic compounds united to form living beings and 
we see these living beings developing into countless fortas 
ami, aft«r ^ons of time, evolving into ii dominiint race 
which is us. 

Of this attempt on the part of science to unify physical 
nature, the Hon. A. J. Balfour said in his presidential ad- 
dress before the British Association, it "excites feelings of 
the most acute intellectual gratification. The satisfaction 
it gives is almost jesthetic in its intensity and quality. 
We feel the same sort of pleasurable sliock as when from 
the crest of some melancholy pass we first sec far below us 
the sudden glory of plain, river and mountain." 

But is this glorious view of plain, river and mountain a 
veritable reality, or is it some mocking illusive mirage spread 
out before men thirsty for a consistent world? Is it truef 
Now, without repeating the jest of Pilate, we may ask our- 
selves, is there any criterion of truth by which we judge this 
wonderful system, to accept or condemn? 

It has been said that "truth consists in an 'agreement' or 
'correspondence' of thought with its object, viz.; reality." 
But this is impossible with a system of this kind. The defi- 
nition is applicable enough when we wish to compare a 
theoretical determination with a "reality" experimentally 
obtained. But, here, we cannot get at the "reality" to 
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,u)t ith the IhcoTfticH] interpretation. Wc know 

"iralitjr I ,- ad it tii expresHtnl in our thought and ronse- 

(|U«itJ>' this "'eoiresponiieiioe" can have no meaning. 

Aeato- inilh is ronmx'w! an "systematic coherence." A 

;rue" if il is entirely consistent anj coherent, if 

ompletcly inter-explanatory. The system we hjivft 

preftonteti l« beautifully ron-tL-ttent with the obsen'ed facts 

of the universt- as we see It is not complete, far 

from it, but incompleteness u t necessaiily meflu error, 

Is it Iherefon'-'true "? 

Let u» go farther. Suppase tt we hful actUtJIy re- 
solvwi the whole physicuJ schcn rf thlngR into modes, or 
manifpHtationti. of a single simple her. ao that every action 
of every Ihin^ woisa necessary const quenre of the postulated 
projiertif's fif this fuiulamerUal suhstance ami that all phe- 
nninona on Iliis basis were perfectly coherent ami consistent. 
Woulil we llicn have attained to tlic actual absolute truth? 
The answer l<i this i[U('sliou raises another. Is it not possible 
that there may he a perfeetly consistent and coherent faise- 
hooil or error, and, if so. .should we Ik" able to recognise it 
and to know it from truth? Probably not, but is a system 
of falsehood or of error ever i)erfectly coherent ami con- 
sistent? Is there not always discovered, sooner or later, a 
rift in the lute and a false note in the harmony? Still, this 
does not extricate us from our difficulty, Kven if we had a 
])erfectly inter-explanatory system we shouhl not be able to 
know lieyoml peradventure that it was an expression of 
" reality." There is no critorion of absolute truth, there is no 
way of atlainir^ to ab.solute truth, ami we may as well ac- 
kno\\-lcdge it. Should we therefore abandon tlie world- 
I iddle? Assuredly not. If we may never know a system to 
be true, we may heliefe it to be true. A\"e may not have a 
knowledge of truth but we may have a recognition of it. 
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This recognition of truth depends, soeminfdy, on psycholog- 
ical considerations. If we have a beautiful building of sys- 
tematized perceptions and conceptions all tiovetailing into 
one another into the complete expression of an itiea, we say 
the idea is true because we see in it a perfect harmony, and 
this harmony pleases us and gives us a feeling of the recogni- 
tion of truth. But the statement: "This scheme is faultless 
in its consistency and is therefore true" is not logic; it is an 
act of pure faith. This unlogical faith which permeates 
science is very plain to see. A\Tiy should there be a system 
at all? AMiy should we feel that the universe must be a 
|H*rfect harmony? Why should there not be seventy or 
eighty elements as well as one only? The answer is not 
forthcoming. It is a matter of faith bred in the bone of 
science. The little system.^ have their day, one after an- 
other, and cease to be. But out of each system rises an- 
other, not as a revolution but as an evolution. The second 
system takes in all the "facts" of the first^accounts for all 
its inconsistencies and embraces a wider scope. The third 
bears a similar relation to the second. Hence the evolution 
of systems is like a series of concentric ever-widening circles 
covering ever larger areas of knowletlge, and we believe 
purely as an act of faith and not at all of logic that the 
universe is eventually determinable, thousands of years 
hence, into some one system which will account for every- 
thing and which will be the truth, 

Meanwhile, this sv-slem of the new knowledge, as we 
have attemjitetl to outline it, is simply the outermost 
circle covering the greatest area of knowledge, and while 
its diameter is by no means infinite, it is the truest ex- 
pression of the truth attainable at this time and as such 
is vastly useful. Its utility in the evolution of knowledge 
is its sole apology for existence. Outside, however, of the 
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Tprptatinns of (he nnw knowledge there ia 

' newly i)orcL*ivc(l pbonoiia'im culk'tl " fiirts." 

aft«, nrlcpendently of niiy theory ronnecting them, 

.1 useful, m usi'ful, iiKleed, that tlic-y will uevtT be 

;olteii nor riegleeted ho long as thought endures. Sudi 

the ascertaineii fuels of, and iiicasurementa of, radio- 

ity, of thc^ new [Jhysie." '!>" "ew ehemistry, and the 

astronomy— new pawiis le chessboard of man's 

ic with nature and fon-v lefuj. 

addition, there are rertau lew conceptions which 

liile wp can hardly say th^y are ertained truths, shadow 

'jnselves as such. 

[t is in the n-alization of two these conceptions that 
v.^rinR the next two hundred year, the great work of the 
worlil will lie. 

The firs! is tlie tninsrtuilahiiity of the elotiients. Our 
reason bids us assent tu its aciual accomplishnieut, not with 
our aid but in spjii' of il, in Ihc case of the heavy elenient.s. 
Our hopes lead us (n feel that we may asjiire to aeeoniplish 
it for oursi'ivi's. In this eonuectiim Sir Williaiii Hunisay"s 
s|ieeeh at the Waldorf-Astoria lianquet is significant. 

" KxiH'rinients an^ in progress willi radio-active substances 
IIk- resul s of which seem to sliow tliut we are on Uie brink 
of discovering tlic synthesis of atoms. This may lead us to 
the discovery of the ordinary cleiiicnfs." A record of his 
expeiiments eeri;iiuly c.iiiIiMns his Impeful attitude. Hav- 
ing afcii[np',r-;hcd atomic synthesis wc shall then strive to 
subordinate it to our needs, and liaving done this we shall 
l>e well on our way to a transformed world, 

Still another co!iee])ti()n of the new knowledge is that of 
(he vast stores of intnr-el<'mental energy of which we live but 
on the fringe — a store of energy so great that every breath 
we draw has within it .sufheient power to drive the work- 
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shops of the w<ir!fl, ^I;iii will tap (liis energy some day, 
some how. 

Of course we do not know this, but we believe it. We 
beUeve it because we beUeve that Creation means something 
and means it intensely, Vi'e have not come up through 
Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic times for nothing. If all 
the anguish of all the lives of all the past were to find one 
common vocal expression what a cry to God there would be! 
Are we to believe that the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker, to say nothing of the great masses of 
men beneath them are worth all that? No. It is all a 
promise. There must be a result in the world that is worth 
all the world. It has been impossible in the past to even 
glimpse this result. It was an action of pure faith to be- 
lieve in it. But now that we know, or think we know, of 
this infinite treasure-house of inter-elemental energy lying 
latent for the hand of future man to use, it is neither diffi- 
cult nor fanatical to believe that "beings who are now 
latent in our thoughts and hidden in our loins shall stand 
upon this earth as one stands upon a foot-stool, and shall 
laugh and reach out their hands amidst the stars." 

Meanwhile, we feel that we know this: "In the be^nning 
Go(i created" and in the midst of His creation He set down 
man with a little spark of the Godhead in him to make him 
strive to know,— and in the striving, to grow and to prioress 
to some great, worthy, unknown end in this world. He gave 
him hanils to do, a will to drive, and seven senses to appre- 
hend, — just a working equipment; an^.so he has won his 
way, so far, out of the horrible conditions of pre-history. 

To know, is to work and to do; and a new thing done is 
forever a rung in the ladder by which man climbs, — neces- 
sary and gooti for all generations, until the summit is at- 
taineil and the ladder can be cast aside, 
17 
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